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THE YOUNGEST CHILD OF THE CHURCH. 


The convention in New York City of Young People’s So- 
cieties of Christian Endeavor, which is to be held in Madison 
Square Garden next July, calls attention in a pronounced and 
striking way to the fact that a movement has arisen in the 
religious world which has profoundly influenced the hearts 
of hundreds of thousands of young men and women. In 
attendance upon this International Convention of Christian 
Endeavor societies, there will undoubtedly be at least twenty- 
five thousand young people gathered from all parts of 
America. 

A similar meeting which was held at Minneapolis last July 
was pronounced by competent judges to be the largest religious 
convention ever held in the history of the world. It is cer- 
tainly true that it was the largest religious gathering of young 
people ever convened. But the mere assemblage of numbers 
was the least significant part of this great meeting. The 
spirit that pervaded it, the evident brooding presence of the 
Spirit of God, the deep and earnest consecration of the young 
disciples, these were characteristic of this meeting, even more 
than the eloquent speeches or the vast assemblage. It was the 
religious idea, too, that brought together these young Chris- 
tians from all parts of the country. Many of them spent their 
precious vacation days in attending this meeting. They had 
looked forward to it for the whole year. They had saved 
their spending money for this purpose. They had denied 
themselves other enjoyments in order that they might have 
this supreme enjoyment, and yet the characteristic of this con- 
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vention was the devotional idea. The early morning prayer- 
meeting, the closing consecration service, were the typical 
meetings of the convention, and the speakers who touched 
the most responsive chords in the hearts of the young people 
were those who led them nearest to the Cross of Christ. And 
yet this deep devotional and religious element was free from 
even the taint of pietism or mere religiosity. They were not 
goody-goody milksops who were assembled there, by any 
means. They do not substitute goodishness for goodness. 
They were genuine young men and women, the flower of our 
churches, the choice young life from a multitude of commu- 
nities. 

This convention was characteristic of a large number of 
smaller conventions and similar meetings in all parts of the 
land. I have attended them in the North and in the South, 
from Nova Scotia to Louisiana, and from Cape Cod to Puget’s 
Sound. Everywhere I have seen throngs of intelligent, de- 
voted young Christians whose motto is ‘‘ For Christ and the 
Church,’’ who make of their religion not a thing, but ¢he thing 
in their lives, who have subordinated everything to the service 
of Christ, and not the service of Christ to everything else. 
These young people can say like the pioneer missionary, 
Carey, before he went to India, ‘t‘ My business is to preach the 
Gospel. I mend shoes to pay expenses.’’ It is no uncommon 
thing for an average quarterly meeting of some of these Chris- 
tian Endeavor unions in our large cities to bring together thou- 
sands of young disciples, and the state conventions in our 
largely populated states are crowded and enthusiastic gather- 
ings. I dwell upon these meetings because, while they are in- 
dicative of the new movement, they are only the expression 
of a far deeper and more important phase of the religious life. 
These conventions may be the flower which the world sees and 
admires, but the roots of this flower run out into nearly twenty 
thousand young people’s societies of Christian Endeavor in 
all denominations, and in every part of the world. Enthusi- 
asm is not developed in these conventions, but simply expressed 
there. It is developed in the regular prayer-meetings of the 
young people, in their monthly consecration service, in their 
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benevolent work for Christ through all the different commit- 
tees which characterize the Christian Endeavor movement. 

The history of the movement is so new that it scarcely 
needs to occupy much space. Something gnore than eleven 
years ago there was a revival of religion in the Williston 
church, Portland, Me., and a number of young people united 
with the church. It was the desire of the pastor to train 
them for Christ and for larger usefulness than had character- 
ized other young Christians in that church. There were, to 
be sure, the usual agencies for the development of the Chris- 
tian life in that church; the preaching service, the Sunday- 
school, the weekly prayer-meeting, the mission circle, and 
the young people’s prayer-meeting, but none of these seemed 
to accomplish just what was most needed. There was a gap 
between the Sunday-school and the church. There was an 
unfortunate hiatus between their confession of Christ and 
their service for Christ. The names of the young disciples 
were enrolled upon the church books, but their voices were 
seldom heard in the prayer-meetings, and their young life 
was not felt in the church as it ought to have been. To 
remedy these defects, and to bring these young converts into 
close contact with the life of the church was the first object of 
the first Christian Endeavor society. It was in, and of and 
for that one church. It was not established for the city of 
Portland, or for the state of Maine at large, though the 
indirect influences of this movement have affected the young 
life of the nation, but the object of that first society was to 
help the church and to bind the young people in closer loy- 
alty to the church. To accomplish this same object the 
second society was formed, and the third, and the fourth, and 
every one that has since been established of all the 20,000. 

A few articles written after the first society had become an 
acknowledged and established factor in church life, and a 
most winsome agency in fostering the Christian growth of 
the young disciples, appeared in various newspapers. ‘They 
were largely copied by journals in this country and in 
England and as a result other societies began to spring up. 
At first the number was comparatively small. In the first 
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year and a half only seven societies were organized. At the 
end of the second year there were less than fifty, and in 1886 
there were only 856 with 50,000 members in all, but from 
that time to this the growth has been most remarkable, until 
now there are at least 1,200,000 young people in America 
alone connected with this movement, while Great Britain 
has a flourishing section of Christian Endeavor, Australia 
has many hundred societies, Turkey several scores of them, 
and the movement is making itself felt in India, China and 
Japan. 

One of the most effective and interesting addresses made 
at the May meetings in England last year was by an English 
missionary to Samoa, whose speech was largely taken up by 
telling of the heroic sacrifices and efforts of the eight Chris- 
tian Endeavor societies in Samoa for the other islands of 
the group. 

The societies are found in unusual places, too, as in the 
State’s Prison of Wisconsin, where among the converted pris- 
oners an active organization has existed for two years. On 
the revenue cutters of the United States Navy are many other 
societies of Christian Endeavor. In barracks of the United 
States soldiers other societies are found, and in a sailors’ snug 
harbor is a society where one old sea-captain is the president, 
and another the secretary, but they are obliged, in order to 
be consistent, to leave off the first two words and call it 
without prefix, a ‘‘Christian Endeavor Society.” This 
simply shows the flexibility and adaptability of the move- 
ment to all classes and conditions of men. 

It is worth while for a moment to dwell upon the Providen- 
tial features of the movement. Those who have studied it 
most carefully are the most ready to exclaim, ‘‘ This is the 
Lord’s doing.’’ No ecclesiastical court brought this society 
into being. It came in God’s own time, because there was 
need of it, because the churches were ready for it, because 
the pastors welcomed it, and because God had a use for it. 
There. have been various ecclesiastical efforts in some direc- 
tions to destroy the society, or to supplant it by other organ- 
izations, but these for the most part have been ineffective, 
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because the same Divine hand that brought the society into 
being has protected it from those who would uproot it. 

So far as I can see its success depends upon three dis- 
tinctive principles. 

First, the pre-eminence that is given to the religious idea. 
The spiritual idea has always been kept uppermost. The 
prayer-meeting has always been the beating heart of the 
society. Without a prayer-meeting a society of Christian 
Endeavor cannot exist. It is entirely flexible and able to 
take up any line of work and yet this idea of outspoken devo- 
tion to Christ in the weekly prayer-meeting remains abso- 
lutely essential to a Christian Endeavor society. It does not 
frown upon sociability, or upon innocent amusements, or 
appropriate entertainments for young people, but it does most 
emphatically say to them, ‘‘ These are not the best things. 
These are not the most important matters of your life. Seek 
first the kingdom of God and His righteousness. Make your 
prayer-meeting a more important meeting than the social 
gathering.’’ The consecration service is more necessary to a 
Christian Endeavor society than a ‘‘ pink tea’’ or a ‘‘corn 
supper.”’ 

A chord of deep devotion in the hearts of young people has 
been struck which many did not suspect was there. The 
highest things appeal to them most strongly. The religious 
element is as genuinely a part of the young life as the fun- 
loving element, and it is far more important to appeal to it. 
Many achurch has made the mistake of thinking that its 
young people could only be attracted by fun and frolic, and 
has not realized the depth and wealth of the young natures 
with which it had to deal. 

So far as the Christian Endeavor Society has succeeded, it 
has succeeded because it recognized these deepest and most 
genuine elements of the young soul. 

Again, the idea of covenant od/igation in the society has 
been essential to its success. The prayer-meeting pledge has 
been the battle ground of the Christian Endeavor movement 
from the beginning. It was insisted upon at first, and with 
every year increasing emphasis has been put upon it. With- 
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out the pledge there can be no genuine Christian Endeavor 
Society. No form of words is insisted upon, but the ideas 
which enter into the pledge are considered by every one who 
has looked into the matter absolutely essential. 

The usual form of pledge which is adopted is the follow- 
ing: ‘‘ Trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ for strength, I 
promise Him that I will strive to do whatever He would like 
to have me do; that I will make it the rule of my life to pray 
and to read the Bible every day and to support my own 
church in every way, especially by attending all her regular 
Sunday and mid-week services, unless prevented by some rea- 
son which I can conscientiously give to my Saviour; and 
that, just so far as I know how, throughout my whole life, I 
will endeavor to lead a Christian life. As an active member 
I promise to be true to all my duties, to be present at and 
to take some part aside from singing, in every Christian En- 
deavor prayer-meeting, unless hindered by some reason which 
I can conscientiously give to my Lord and Master. If obliged 
to be absent from the monthly consecration meeting of the 
society, I will, if possible, send at least a verse of Scripture to 
be read in response to my name at the roll call.’’ 

It will be seen that here are three elements. Private devo- 
tion involved in the thought of reading the Bible and daily 
prayer; loyalty to the local church involved in the promise 
to attend all the Sunday and mid-week services of one’s own 
church unless prevented by a reason which can be given to 
the Master; and third, weekly public confession of Christ in 
the young people’s meeting, which is emphasized again by 
the response to the name at the roll call of the consecration 
service. 

These duties are the natural, reasonable obligations which 
should rest upon the voung shoulders. There is nothing 
forced about these demands. They partake of the sweet 
reasonableness of the Gospel. They are voluntarily assumed. 
No one is compelled to be a member of the society unless he 
chooses to be, and finds in this service a chance for greater 
usefulness. Doubtful matters of expediency and of Christian 
casuistry are all involved in the first clause of the pledge, 
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‘‘ Trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ for strength, I promise 
Him that I will strive to do whatever He would like to have 
me do.’’ Every young disciple is thrown back upon his own 
conscience. He does not have every matter of conscience de- 
cided for him. He is not made a weakling by having his 
own judgment supplanted by the judgment of some human 
authority. He must ask himself at every turn what Christ 
would have him do, what does his own conscience allow? 
Nor does this pledge foster a mere glibness of religious ex- 
pression. Very little is expected in the prayer-meeting, not 
a speech or an eloquent prayer, but the simplest confession of 
Christ answers every requirement of the pledge, merely the 
acknowledgment that one is upon Christ’s side. The repeti- 
tion of an appropriate verse of Scripture or a prayer no longer 
than that of the publican is accepted as fulfilling the require- 
ments of the pledge. This element of definite and particular 
obligation in the Christian Endeavor Society, while it has 
been the strength of the movement, has also caused the most 
opposition from the beginning. It has been sneered at and 
objected to, and belittled in every way by some, and yet by 
those who have opposed it most seriously, when it has been 
understood and its practical workings observed, it has been 
accepted most gladly and completely. 

The third element of the society which has given it its 
strength lies in the work of the committees. These balance 
the frequent confession of the young disciple with actual sub- 
stantial service in Christ’s name. He not only confesses with 
his lips his love for Christ, but he lives it in his life and seeks 
to answer his own prayers with hand and brain. The society, 
through the committees, can turn to any work which the 
church desires to have done. ‘There is not a phase of moral, 
or reformatory, or benevolent work which cannot be under- 
taken, if the church deems it best to undertake it. Every 
society has a Lookout Committee, whose duty it is to bring 
new members into its ranks and to reclaim any, if they show 
signs of losing interest in religious work; a Prayer Meeting 
Committee, which provides for the best possible prayer-meet- 
ings, and a Social Committee which makes the young people 
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acquainted one with another. Most societies, too, have Relief 
Committees that care for the sick and destitute ; Good Litera- 
ture Committees for the extension of good reading in the fam- 
ilies of the congregation ; Sunday School Committees to help 
the Superintendent in promoting the welfare of the Sunday 
School ; Temperance Committees to arouse temperance senti- 
ment ; Missionary Committees to arouse interest in missions 
and to secure money for the denominational missionary 
boards ; White Cross Committees for the sake of promoting 
social purity ; and, in fact, every phase of work which can be 
conceived which is appropriate to a church may be taken up 
by this society. 

Local unions in large cities have been very successful 
through their correspondence committees in welcoming young 
people, who have recently moved into these cities, to church 
life and work. The societies have made themselves felt in 
many lines of philanthropic and reformatory work. They 
have spoken with most emphatic voice in regard to the open- 
ing of the World’s Fair on Sunday, and the commissioners 
state that more petitions against Sunday opening have been 
received from the Christian Endeavor Societies than from all 
other religious organizations. ‘They have uttered no uncer- 
tain sound in regard to the scandalous rum selling on the 
Congo, or the participation of our government in this sin in 
the past. They have protested against the degradation of the 
World’s Fair to the level of a German beer saloon. They 
have spoken always for total abstinence and prohibition. 
They have not been negligent of the rights of the Indian, and, 
in fact, in all great moral issues to which the church has 
awakened, the young people show the fresh and spontaneous 
interest which is to be expected of them. 

Their hopefulness and determination is contagious, and it 
has inspired the heart of many an older warrior, who had 
grown weary and discouraged by many defeats. Yet the 
society is only on the threshold of its existence. It is scarcely 
yet more than eleven years of age. If directed by God in the 
future, as it has been in the past ; if loyal, humble and true to 
the churches with which it is connected, as it is increasingly 
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becoming ; if watchful of the guiding finger of God in the 
Providential movements of the day; if it goes on in its present 
career, who can say how much it may accomplish in the years 
tocome? There is no opportunity for self-seeking or ambi- 
tious people to use the movement for their own advantage, or 
for their pet schemes, since each society owes allegiance only 
to its own church. There is no central bureau of authority, 
or board of lawmakers. The conventions, of which I have 
already spoken, are not legislative bodies, but simply mass- 
meetings for inspiration and fellowship. No taxes are levied, 
and no contributions asked for, so that those who have feared 
the existence of a great centralized force in the religious 
world may have their anxiety allayed. The societies have 
no mission but to be humble helpers of the churches with 
which they are connected, but the inspiration which is devel- 
oped in their great meetings and in their united capacity 
enables them to accomplish more for their churches and 
through their churches than could otherwise be hoped for. 
Moreover, they are hastening on the glad day of Christian 
harmony and unity, not by destroying the denominations, for 
they increase the loyalty of each young person to his own 
church, but by leading all to see that there is a name above 
all other names, and that the word Christian has a wider 
significance than any denominational name. More and more 
are all denominations coming to accept the Christian En- 
deavor Society as a part of their working machinery. 
There has been a marked change in sentiment toward the 
society within the last twelve months, since the loyalty ot 
each society to its own church has been so fully demonstrated. 
It is no longer thought necessary to divide into denomina- 
tional cliques or clans, and to perpetuate the disastrous 
rivalries and sectarianism of past years. This disgrace of 
modern Christendom, we believe, will be removed by the 
good providence of God in due time. And one of the hum- 
ble agents that He will use to bring about the better day, 
which is sure to come, is the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor. F. E. CLARK. 











DR. STORRS ON THE SPIRITUAL SUPREMACY OF 
THE BIBLE. 


THE Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs, at the close of forty-five years of service 
in the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, delivered, November 15, 1891, 
two remarkable discourses, from which we make the following extracts 
that contain matter of national and international interest as coming 
from the President of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions.—[ EDITORS OF OUR Day. ] 

The Bible is certainly the boldest of books, as it is the oldest, and 
one of the most extensive, still commonly read in Christian lands. It 
rears its majestic front aloug the march of three millenniums. It 
claims to be God’s Book for the world, and expects a permanence like 
that of the earth, or of the suns which hold it in balance. It challenges 
inquiry at every point, confronts all lines of human research, and de- 
mands from its readers such a reverent faith, such a moral submission, 
as can be given to no other. Of course it is attacked, and has been 
since the canon was complete, by all the forces and all the arts of 
infidel minds ; but it has strangely outlived them all, the names and the 
works of its determined and dexterous assailants having often passed 
from human remembrance, while the Bible lives on, young in its life as 
is the light of the morning, and moving forward to supremacy on earth 
as navies move upon and against resisting waters. 

In our time, the patient, earnest and intrepid inquiry of Christian 
scholars is incessantly and widely engaged on this Book, to ascertain 
more exactly the authorship and the age of its different parts, to see if 
discrepancies or errors occur in its great compass, to set it forth in a 
clearer and closer connection with the times in which its books were 
written, with the immediate occasions presented for narrative, legisla- 
tion, prophecy, psalm. There is nothing in this modern endeavor 
which is not laudable, if the spirit behind it be sincere and reverent, 
earnestly inquisitive, yet unfettered by theory, and loyal to the truth of 
things. Christian scholarship is a product of the Bible—one of its 
signal and noble fruits. Christian scholarship has its absolute rights, 
which none may invade without damaging injustice. It has the same 
right to investigate the Bible which the geologist has to pierce and 
explain the strata of the globe, or the astronomer to search out the 
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stars with his lenses and calculations, and to set them in their mighty 
order. It may doubtless make mistakes, the first time, and many 
times; and when it has made such, it has only to confess them. It must 
not be too certain of so-called ‘‘ results,’’ before they have been largely 
and patiently tested. It ought never surely to go sneering through 
Christendom, with eyes unloving or disdainful toward those who at 
first are afraid of its processes, and unprepared to meet its conclusions. 
It is, perhaps, not wholly unapt to have a touch of arrogance in its tone, 
being sometimes less sensitive than even Paul was to the occasional use 
of that hard word, ‘‘Fool.”? So it repels, sometimes sharply and far, 
those whom it ought to attract and instruct; and when one of its 
alleged discoveries turns out a mistake, as now and then happens, 
multitudes are ready to say, ‘‘So we expected! The whole thing is 
wrong, dangerous in tendency, if not skeptical in spirit. Men’s faith is 
hazarded, without reason and with infinite risk.’’ 


I emphatically dissent from any such view, holding that those who 
attentively and impartially investigate the Scriptures, in their literary 
history as well as in their contents, are absolutely at liberty to do so, 
are indeed under constant obligation to do so, and only hoping that 
they will not be contemptuous towards minds which move more slowly 
than their own, and will not cry, ‘‘A star! a star!’’ when all that is 
before them is a will-o’-the-wisp. 

That the Bible itself is to take no damage from these inquiries, as it 
has taken none from infidel attacks, we most surely believe. That it is 
a Book, the one Book, for mankind, made as God meant it to be made 
for attracting and holding the attention of the world, and for making 
upon it the sublimest and most fruitful spiritual impression, we have no 
doubt whatever. It seems to us no plainer that the stars which guide 
the mariner over seas are higher than our roofs ; no plainer than moun- 
tains were not reared, and canyons scooped by human hands. The mar- 
velous unity, the infinite variety, the matchless sublimity, the inimitable 
pathos, the power over souls, of this unique and incomparable Book ; 
its holy law, against which fight men’s subtlest and most inveterate 
lusts ; its attractiveness for all classes, for all centuries, in all lands; 
the magnificent ideals presented by it; the invisible, but unwasting 
power which goes everywhere with it, to uplift society, to ennoble civ- 
ilization, as well as to bless persons and households—all these things, 
and others, leave us no more in doubt as to whether the Bible came from 
God through man, or from man himself in his uncertain inquiring wit, 
than we are in doubt whether light was braided in human workshops, 
or the ocean was poured from a million tin-cups. 

The Bible silently, by its progress on the earth, defies the world to 
make another equal or superior to it. Till that has been done, and the 
schools and universities, owing their origin and equipment to the Bible, 
have made another better adapted to poor and rich, to the savage 
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and the savant, more admirable in morals, more luminous with tran- 
scendent doctrine, more vivid and various in the portraiture of character, 
more inspiring to highest spiritual feeling, and with a character supe- 
rior in charity and in purity to that of the Christ dominant in it—till 
this has been achieved, we need not and we shall not worry before 
whatever criticism of it, or whatever daring and vehement assault. Our 
watches may now and then run down, but the stars in their courses do 
not stop. The needles in our compasses may tremble or be deflected, 
but the sovereign constellations hold their place. Our minds may 
sometimes be perplexed, but the Bible will stand, God’s Word for the 
World, till time is finished. It will continue to be found in the hands 
alike of childhood and of age. It will say to the most intent student, 
‘‘Search me and try me, with allthy might!’’ It will lift its bars of 
fiery warning across the path of the self-indulgent. It will stand open 
by the bedside of the dying, reflecting a glory from worlds unseen. It 
will show forth the Lord, to the multiplying peoples which must be 
always in peril and in pain until they find Him. 


We may not subtract anything from it; it would be plucking the pen 
from the hand of Inspiration. We have neither desire nor need to add 
to it ; since when God touches a subject for us, He naturally exhausts 
it, and to supplement revelation with more or fewer of our conjectures 
would be like trying to build a lath-and-plaster annex to the sun, or to 
enhance the splendor of his beams by igniting beneath them fugitive 
fireworks. That this Word of the Infinite mind and heart is to be our 
guide and law forever, as it is our comfort and inspiration, we do not 
doubt. On its truth we rest; and in its security against destructive 
attacks we are as confident as that God is not dead. 


And as our faith in the Gospel has remained, so I am sure I may grate- 
fully say that our desire as a church, and in almost the entire compass 
of the church, to have its spirit for the life of our souls, has been con- 
tinuous and controlling. We live in times and in a land where political 
discussion is wide and intense, and is, by the nature of our institutions, 
as incessant in movement as are the rise and refluence of tides. Com- 
mercial problems are also exacting ; and the successful conduct of busi- 
ness, especially in large centers, involves a strain on brain and will which 
was practically unknown in the days of our fathers. Economic and 
social questions, as well, are constantly pressing to the front, and enlist- 
ing an interest in their discussion which has perhaps been never sur- 
passed by similar interest in any discussions since human minds held 
differing opinions. All the time, too, wealth is immensely increasing in 
civilized states ; the splendor of life is becoming more signal, and is 
stimulating more keenly human ambition ; pleasures multiply in abun- 
dance and variety ; social engagements are more numerous and delight- 
ful ; and the art which presents itself in sculpture, painting, architecture, 
music, engages, fascinates, exhilarates men, and women, too, with minds 
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and spirits responsive to it, more widely and variously than ever in the 
simpler days when architecture on our shores was well-nigh a forgotten 
art; when paintings of the higher class were excessively rare ; and when 
music had neither its great modern masters, its highly trained and ad- 
mirable performers, nor even the instruments for its fittest expression. 
Literature, also, is in all our homes, in a variety, vivacity and constancy 
of appeal wholly unprecedented, ministering hourly to the thirst for 
knowledge or for stimulating thought, to poetic fancy, to the nobler sen- 
timents, to the imagination which loves to follow pictured character, to 
the spirit of research which would set in right places the antique figures, 
and show the order and the relations of national or of cosmical events. 
All life, in a word, in a city like this, is more engaging and vivid, 
more eager and rapid, among the prosperous it is more brilliant, pictur- 
esque and attractive, than it was when the village preceded the city, 
than it was when my own pastorate began. All over the country the 
same thing is true; and the influence of it sweeps back upon us, invis- 
ibly, but really, from what were mining-camps which are now great 
communities, from lake-shores, river-sides and reaches of prairie, on 
which our wealth is easily surpassed, on which what to us appears beau 
tiful or grand in human work is coming rapidly to seem commonplace. 
The time is one in which secular achievements seem to threaten to 
wholly overbear the finer and deeper spiritual sensibilities, a resounding 
earth to make men forget the majestic stillness of the infinite spaces, 
brilliant saloons and fretted roofs to shut out heaven from the sight. 


It is much to say that in times like these, and in scenes so central and 
commanding, the fine and profound aspirations for character, and for 
a noble moral experience such as the gospel presents and requires, are 
as vital and vigorous as they ever have been. Yet this is precisely what 
I joyfully recognize, what I with glad assurance affirm. I have never 
known an equal period, preceding the five years which close to-day, in 
which the desire has been more common, has been more intense, in this 
congregation, to arise to the almost mystical state of adoration, submis- 
sion and fellowship with God, to which the Scriptures plainly point, of 
which examples appear in the centuries from the day of the Apostles to 
our own, and in which is freedom, gladness, courage, surpassing what- 
ever the world can show. I have seen this spirit at the sacrament, in 
the ordinary services of the Lord’s Day worship, and in familiar confer- 
ence with friends. I have seen it in those drawing near to death, them- 
selves unconscious of the fact; and I have felt afterward that a lustre 
celestial had been on their spirits, of which neither they nor I were at 
the time wholly aware. I have seen it in those in deepest sorrow, yet 
not so much submitting in the will to the Divine doing, as acquiescing 
with filial content in the Heavenly wisdom contradicting their own. I 
have seen it in those entering the church, not so much to gain a clearer 
and surer hope of the great life beyond, as to gain now and here a 
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sweeter fellowship with God in Christ, a deeper sympathy with all the 
best on earth and above, a lovelier and more steadfast virtue, a new 
meetness of the spirit for saintly societies. 

Men have talked of this unity—even men in high station—as being 
possible only on condition of the acceptance by all ministers and 
churches of a theory of episcopal prerogative, through an alleged 
Apostolical succession; a theory utterly contradicted and repelled by 
eminent teachers of the Episcopal communion itself, not affirmed in 
Scripture, irreconcilable with the facts of history, and condemned, 
beyond possible vindication, by the fruits of it as shown in the Roman 
Catholic Church before the Reformation, as well as, on the other hand, 
by the subsequent fruits of that preaching of the Gospel, in other lands 
and in our own, which has thrust this theory disdainfully aside. To 
insist on such a notion as this as a condition of church-union, is of the 
very essence of schism. It asks those who occupy certainly nine tenths 
of the Protestant pulpits of this country to repudiate their own min- 
istry, which the Lord has blessed ; to cast dishonor on the convictions 


and the work of their ancestors; and to take for the Word, which is 


; 
their guide, the discredited traditions of men. If we are to wait for 
church-unity till this theory is accepted by those who read history and 
who know the New Testament, and till earnest men, moved by the 
Spirit, called by the churches, conscious of a message and a mission 
from Christ, consent universally to be reordained by those claiming 
above others the title of bishops, we shall wait till brooks have ceased 
to run and the mobile waves have turned to rock-layers. Few proposi- 
tions ever advanced have had less to commend them ; and few have not 
a more reasonable outlook toward success. The call of Christ, through 
His living and earnest churches, accepted by our hearts, authenticates 
our ministry. Its results are its witnesses. We find nowhere else a 
truer faith or a nobler spirit than are animated by it. We have no 
interest in any attempt to confirm its legitimacy by hanging it from a 
painted hook on the wall of the century which followed the Apostles. 
But such is not that unity in the church which is surely to come. It 
is to come generally, as it has come already among the churches prox- 
imate to us and including our own: by the free and cordial allowance to 
each of its peculiar forms of order; by the acceptance in each of the 
system of truth declared in the Scripture, and majestically set forth in 
the ancient creeds ; by the recognition of common faith, and a common 
purpose, in communions passing under different names; and by the 
fraternal and affectionate sympathy in which they frankly interchange 
thought, and undertake their several labors for the one divine Head. 
We have had this unity here exemplified. Light is in it, power and 
peace, with holy joy and common progress ; and when such unity, vital, 
spiritual, has extended throughout the churches of Christ, uniformity 
will seem, as it really is, a thing unimportant, undesirable even ; but the 
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true oneness of God’s church will be shown, as of an army marching, 
with varieties of uniform and many banners, toward one supreme end ; 
as of a community dwelling in peace, in different houses, differently 
built and variously equipped, while knit together in mutual sympathies, 
through common affection, in common respect for the minds which 
j instruct, the spirit which inspires, the laws which protect and govern 
each. When that time comes, the unity will have come for which 
Christ prayed—a unity like that between himself on earth and the 
Father in heaven; a unity not of circumstances, surely, and not of 
appearance, but of spirit and life; a unity as of the sky itself, with 
separate stars, of various magnitudes, various hues, but in one divine 


’ 


order: ‘‘many mansions,’’ but one ‘‘ Father's house.”’ Forsuch a unity 
we may well earnestly pray, and in public and private faithfully labor. 
Of such a unity we cannot but rejoice to have had an experience. Any- 
thing else which calls itself ‘‘unity’’ is mechanical, superficial ; the 
unity of a sign-post, not of a tree ; at best of an artificial house, which 
man has builded, and which he must constantly reconstruct, not of a 
landscape, which God has spread out with yarious features amid inter- 
flowing and modulated lines. It is a poor and secular ambition which 
| looks for any other unity than that which I have sketched, and which 
| we have seen, in the living, instructed and ever extending Church of 


) God. 








THE NEW THEOLOGY IN THE NURSERY. 
(Author unknown.) 


Mrs. Martineau Kuenen (who has been attending various inaugural 
and other addresses at Presbyterian seminaries and churches) : Now, 
Johnny, as it is raining to-day, you need not go out to Sunday-school at 
Dr. Westminster’s church. I will give you a lesson at home. 

Johnny : Mamma, shall I say my catechism ? 

Mrs. M. K.: Tthink not. You know they are revising the Standards, 
and are going to let down the tender grass for the lambs of the flock.* 
But tell me, Johnny, what is it which teaches us how to be saved, and 
about Heaven and God? 

Johnny: The Bible. 

Mrs. M. K.: Yes; but there is something else. 

Johnny: 1 don’t know of anything else. 

Mrs. M. K.: There is the Church, you know; and the Reason. } 

Johnny: Do you mean the Presbyterian Church, mamma ? 

Mrs. M. K.: Well, not exactly. You see the Presbyterian Church 
sometimes disapproves of my good friend, Professor Barkis. By church, 
I mean Institutional Christianity. 

Johnny: Oh, I understand. 

Mrs. M. K.: You have heard of Cardinal Newman, Johnny ; he was 
a representative Christian, living in or near the world’s metropolis ; but 
he could not find God through the Bible,} striving never so hard, but he 
became a Roman Catholic and found God in that way. 

Johnny : Then, if you can’t find out how to be saved, and can’t find 
God in the Bible, you must become a Roman Catholic. 

Mrs. M. K.: Yes, it is a matter of temperament and environment, 
which way to God men may pursue. } 

Johnny: But suppose you can’t find God in the Bible or in the Church, 
then what do you do? 

Mrs. M. K.: 1am glad you have asked that question, my child. You 
can find God through the Reason, and become a representative Christian. 

Johnny: What is the Reason, mamma? 


*PROOF TEXTS : Report on Revision to the General Assembly, 1891. 
+PROOF TEXTS : Inaugural Address by Prof. C. A. Briggs (pp. 24, f. f.) 
tIb. (pp. 26, 28). 
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Mrs. M. K.: Oh, I don’t know exactly. It embraces the Metaphys- 
ical Categories.* 

Johnny : What are they, mamma ? 

Mrs. M. K.: They are the Holy of Holies of Nature,* my dear son, 
and then we have the Conscience and Religious Feeling.* 

Johnny : Are they better than the Bible and the Church? 


Mrs. M. K.: The Bible is infallible, but the majority of the Christian 
world would not assign a higher place to representative Christians who 
have found God through the Bible. 

Johnny: Mamma, what kind of temperament and environment have 
I got? Must I find God through the Bible? I think perhaps I had bet- 
ter find Him through the Reason, if that is the Holy of Holies of Nature. 

Mrs. M. K.: Never mind about that just now. Tell me, does your 
teacher at Sunday-school tell you anything about God ? 

Johnny : Oh, yes ; I know the answer to the question in the Catechism : 
‘What is God?” 

Mrs. M. K.: But we need a new doctrine of God.t You know Prof. 
Barkis tells us that God is love.+ I must ask your teacher to read his 
Inaugural Address. 

johnny : Does God love sin, mamma? 

Mrs. M. K.: 1 am not talking about that ; but listen to the new doc- 
trine of God. Iam surprised that your teacher should not have seen it 
(reading). . . . ‘‘Irregularities, breaks, misfits, broken joints, de- 
formities, mutilations, abortions, collisions, discords, imperfections all 
the way along and God back of it all, pushing on His way. . . Ah, 
brethren ; God’s thoughts are not asour thoughts. His ways are not as 
our ways. The designs by which He works are not patterns for patent 
office purposes, nor pieces of dilettant china decorations, nor esthetic 
models in waxwork. . . . Flaws? Yes; but look at the Plan, mas- 
sive with the lines and the curves of the Infinite and the Eternal. 
Frictions? Yes; but look at the matchless correlations of energy, the 
action and interactions of endlessly articulated forces that determine 
the balancing of the dewdrops, and swing Jupiters and suns and systems 
along their vast and mighty courses. Discords? Yes; but listen to the 
Eternal Anthem that rings from star to star, and ravishes the eternities.’’{ 

Johnny: Mamma, is that out of the Bible? 

Mrs. M. K.: Not exactly, dear; that is part of the new doctrine of 
God. Itis by Dr. Heavens. It doesn’t repel me as much as the answer 
in the Catechism which you have learned at Sunday-school. 

Johnny: Is every word in the Bible true, mamma ? 

*PROOF TEXTS : Inaugural Address by Prof. C. A. Briggs (pp. 26, 28). 

tPROOF TEXTS: Inaugural Address by Prof. C. A. Briggs (pp. 46, 47. 48 

t PRooF Texts: Biblical Scholarship and Inspiration, by Prof. L. J. Evans (pp. 14 
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Mrs. M. K.: Oh, no, Johnny. One of the barriers to the Bible is the 
belief that it is alltrue.* But only the essentials are true.** 

Johnny: Teacher says that the Bible is the Word of God, and that 
whatever the Word of God says must be true. 

Mrs. M. K.: That is a ghost of modern Evangelicalism to frighten 
children.; God inspired only the concept.tt 

Johnny: Is the concept the same thing as a Metaphysical Category ? 

Mrs. M. K.: I will have to ask Prof. Barkis about that. You see he 
has been very much misunderstood. But when you get older, you will 
learn all about such things. 

Johnny : Mamma, what a wise man Moses must have been to have 
written about the Creation, and all those things in Exodus and Deuter- 
onomy ! 

Mrs. M. K.: Moses didn’t write those books. Those were written by 
Elohists and a number of other men. 

Johnny: Did not Moses write Exodus? 

Mrs. M. K.: No, that was written by P and JE.t Moses may have 
been the Redactor of part of the books. 

Johnny: What is a Redactor ? 

Mrs. M. K.: A Redactor is a man who puts books written by other 
men together, so as to pretend that he wrote them himself. 

Johnny: Next to Moses, I think Isaiah was one of the best men in 
the Old Testament. 

Mrs. M. K. (laughing heartily): Which Isaiah do you mean? 

Johnny: 1 mean Isaiah the Prophet. 

Mrs. M. K.: Oh, you foolish boy ; we don’t know that Isaiah wrote 
half of the book which bears his name. 

Johnny: Teacher says that Jesus said that Moses wrote the Law, and 
that the Law was the same as the five books of Moses. 

Mrs. M. K.: Oh, that is circumstantial. Jesus was speaking so as to 
suit himself to His hearers. 

Johnny: Is it right to say what is not true, so as to suit your teaching 
to your hearers? 

Mrs. WM. K.: Tl have told you, Johnny, that these are circumstantials, 
not essentials. 

Johnny: Then some of the circumstantials in the Bible are not true. 

Mrs. M. K.: It is not a pleasant task to point out the errors in the 
Sacred Scriptures. 


# PROOF TEXTS : Inaugural Address by Prof. C. A. Briggs (p. 34). 


et Th, p. 3¢ 
+ Proor TEXTs: Inaugural address by Prof. C. A. Briggs (p. 35). 
++ Ib. (p. 32 


t 
PROOF TEXTs : Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament by Prof. G. R. 
Driver. Edited by Prof. Briggs (p. 2 
2 PROOF TEXTS: Inaugural Address by Prof. C. A. Briggs (p. 33). 


Ib. (p. 34). 
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Johnny: I thought you said just now that it was infallible. 

Mrs. M. K.: Only as a rule of faith and practice. It is not infallible 
when it contains fibs (laughing to herself). 

Johnny: What is faith, mamma? 

Mrs. M. K.: Oh, that is a doctrinal question. You must not ask me 
about dogma. Faith is belief. 

Johnny: Then if the Bible is an infallible rule of belief, I ought to 
believe whatever it tells me. 

Mrs. M. K.: Oh, no. That is a question for Christian consciousness 
to decide. 

Johnny: Whose Christian consciousness ? 

Mrs. M. K.: Dear Prof. Barkis’s Christian consciousness. 

Johnny: Mamma, tell me about Daniel in the lion’s den. 

Mrs. M. K.: Oh, Johnny, that is a circumstantial. Prof. Browning 
has shown that the Book of Daniel is full of untruths. 

Johnny: Is the story about Jonah and the whale a circumstantial, too? 

Mrs. M. K.: Of course. Everything-in the Bible, which is not a the- 
ophany, is a circumstantial. 

Johnny: Are the Psalms of King David theophanies or circum- 
stantials ? 

Mrs. M..K.: Oh, you silly boy. Moses did not write the Pentateuch. 
David wrote only a few of the psalms. Isaiah did not write one-half of 
the book which bears his name. Solomon did not write Proverbs or 
Ecclesiastes. The names of the mass of Old Testament authors are 
lost in oblivion. 

Johnny : Why, mamma ; you are not leaving me any Bible. 

Mrs. M. K.: Uf that is destroying the Bible, the Bible is destroyed 
already.* 

Johnny; Then read me something inthe New Testament. That is 
truer than the Old. Read to me about the raising of Lazarus. 

Mrs. M,. K.: Let me see, that is in the Gospel according to St. John. 
Well, it is not yet quite settled that John did not write that, so I suppose 
I may read it. But remember, Johnuy, if it were possible to resolve all 
the miracles of the Old Testament into extraordinary acts of Divine 
Providence, using the forces and forms of nature in accordance with the 
laws of nature ; and if we could explain all the miracles of Jesus, 
from His use of mind cure or hypnotism, or any other occult power,— 
still I claim that nothing essential would be lost from the miracles of the 
Bible. | 

Johnny : Were the Apostles hypnotized ? 

Mrs. M. K.: I have not taken a brief { to tell you about that. 

Johnny : Was Adam a good man, mamma? 


PRooF TEXTS: Inaugural Address by Prof. C. A. Briggs (p. 33). 
+ PROOF TEXTS: Inaugural Address by Prof. C. A. Briggs (p. 37). 
tIb., 2d Ed. (p. 95). 
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Mrs. M,. K.: Yes. He was created sinless, but was not possessed of 
that moral excellence which comes only through discipline and heay- 
enly training.* 

Johnny : The Catechism says that he was created after the image of 
God. 

Mrs. M. K.: Yes; but the Elohist had a very imperfect idea of God. 
As Ihave told you, weneed a new doctrine of God. 

Johnny : Was Adam as good as my papa? 

Mrs. M. K.: No; your papa, whose temptations have been a means of 
grace, has made his progress by the curved lines of sin, not by the 
straight line of obedience.** 

Johnny: How did the prophets know so much about the Messiah, 
mamma ? 

Mrs. M,. K.: Many of these predictions have been reversed by his- 
tory; and the great body of the Messianic predictions has not only 
never been fulfilled, but cannot now be fulfilled, for the reason that 
its own time is passed forever. + 

Johnny : But Jesus Christ said they would all be fulfilled, didn’t He? 

Mrs. M. K.: Yes, child ; but God recalled his decree. ++ 

Johnny : Is recalling His decree, the same as breaking His promise? 

Mrs. M. K.: That is part of the “ new doctrine of God.”’ 

Johnny: 1 suppose that my little sister Jennie looks down from 
heaven, and wonders that we are puzzled by all these things. 

Mrs. M. K.: Hush, Johnny! Jennie is not in Heaven. You are 
neglecting those vast periods of time which elapse between death and 
judgment.+ Jennie is in the Middle State. It is a heavenly univer- 
sity. tt} 

Johnny : Is that an essential or a circumstantial ? 

Mrs. M. K.: That is an essential. We don’t go at first to Heaven or 
Hell. We goto the Middle State. The bugbear of a judgment imme- 
diately after death should be banished from the world. 

Johnny: Then Jesus did not die to save us from punishment. 

Mrs. M. K.: Yes; but the whole race of Man is redeemed.|| Think 
of the heathen who have never heard of Christ. They would have to be 
punished for rejecting Him. 

Johnny : Then I shall spend my next allowance on candy. 

Mrs. M. K.: That will be enough for to-day. I must see about that 
Sunday-school teacher. I think he must be a traditionalist. 


* PROOF TEXTS: Inaugural Address by Prof. C. A. Briggs (p. 37). 

** Tb, ist Ed., (p. 50). 

+ PRoor TEXTS: Inaugural Address by Prof. C. A, Briggs (p. 38). 

t+ Ib. (p. 39) 

t~ Ib. (pp. 53, 54). 

tt Ib. 2d Ed. (p. 109). 

2 PROOF TEXTS : Inaugural Address by Prof. C. A. Briggs, 2d Ed., (p. 54). 
Ib. 1st Ed., (p. 55). 
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Johnny: Mamma, if I don’t give any more money for the redeemed 
heathen, I shall have more to spend on the Fourth of July. 

Mrs. M. K. : To be sure, and I will take you to see the fireworks ; but 
before that Professor Barkis is going to blow the breastworks of tradi- 
tionalism to atoms.* I will take you to that. 

Johnny: Mamma. ShallI put the Bible carefully on the table again ? 

Mrs. M. K.: Oh, no; put iton the shelf with those novels. The Bible 
as a book is paper, print and binding—nothing more. + 

Johnny: Papa says he carried one in his pocket all through the war. 

Mrs. M. K.: What nonsense! It has no magical virtue in it, and no 
halo enclosing it. It will not stop a bullet any better than a mass 
book.{ Next Sunday I will tell you all about the historical errors in 
the Bible. You mustn’t go back to that traditionalistic Sunday-school 
again. And now let us go down and hear Dr. Madison Park preach on 
the immorality of the Patriarchs. It is sure to be instructive. 


PRooF TEXTS : Inaugural Address by Prof. C. A. Briggs (p. 41) 
t Ib. (p. 30). 
t Ib. (p. 55). 








AUSTIN PHELPS. 


Now that June’s grass grows green above thy head, ) 
Knitting its spade-cut web within the mould, 

Dear Teacher, gone to join the perfect dead, 
My sacred love I can not leave untold. 

Ideal, thou, of all my life and aim, 

A word of cheer from thee topped all the rest ; 
The truth might be perverted or suppressed : 

All wounds were healed, when thine approval came. 
Thou wert so human-great, so human-good, 

A wholesome savor had thy life and sweet. 
These lines from one who loved thee are most meet, 
One of a great, unnumbered multitude : 

Unworthy of miy love, and thee, but yet, 

At least, they serve to show I own the debt. 
J. E. RANKIN. 
Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
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BOSTON HYMN. 


, 
GOD WITH US. 
SuNG AT TREMONT TEMPLE AT THE 224th Boston Mon- 
DAY LECTURE, FEBRUARY 8, 1892. 
‘ TuNE—Louvan. 


Lord of our life, God whom we fear, 
Unknown, yet known ; unseen, yet near ; 

Breath of our breath, in Thee we live ; 
Life of our life, our praise receive. 


Thine eye detects the sparrow’s fall ; 
Thy heart of love expands for all ; 
Our throbbing life is full of Thee, 
Throned in Thy vast infinity. 


Shine in our darkness, light of light, 
Our minds illume, disperse our night ; 

Make us responsive to Thy will, 

Our souls with all Thy fulness fill. 


We love Thy name, we heed Thy rod, 

Thy word, our law ; our guide, Thy nodj; 
We wait Thy will ; on Thee we call; 

Our light, our life, our God, our all. 


S. F. SMITH. 
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BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 
SEVENTEENTH YEAR. SEASON OF 15892. 
PRELUDE II. 


DR. LYMAN ABBOTT’S NEW PROGRESSIVE 
ORTHODOXY. 


AN audience of remarkable size and quality was present at the 224th 
Boston Monday Lecture. The Rev. Dr. Bates presided and the Rev. Dr. 
Grey offered prayer. The original hymn was by the Rev. Dr. S. F. 
Smith, now in his eighty-fourth year. The Prelude and Lecture were 
received with repeated and emphatic expressions of approval by the 
audience. 


i. 


Voltaire said of the holy Roman empire that it was neither 
holy, nor Roman, nor empire. So it must be affirmed by any 
cautious man that Dr. Abbott’s New Progressive Orthodoxy 
is neither new, nor progressive, nor orthodoxy. Dr. Abbott 
is the successor of Henry Ward Beecher. He inherits many 
of the fancies and foibles for which the theology of the latter 
was notorious in his final period. It is said that Mr. Beecher 
was once asked what his views were on foreordination, fate, 
freewill and other intricate topics, and replied: ‘‘I do not 
know, but if you will ask Lyman Abbott, he will tell you.”’ 

Mr. Beecher was really Mr. Abbott’s chief theological 
teacher. In the biographical notices of Mr. Abbott it will be 
seen that his uncle, John S. C. Abbott, gave him instruction 
in theology, and that he was never a member of any theolog- 
ical seminary, and has not pursued the usual severe coursé of 
preparation for professional theological discussion. This fact 
should be kept in mind when it is found that his work in 
theology is less satisfactory than in the discussion of popular 
reform. He has published interesting commentaries, but has 
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not yet earned the confidence of theological scholars, nor of 
the churches, as a leader in the systematic discussion of 
religious truth. Dr. Abbott’s style has many merits, which 
hide from view the real obscurities and not infrequent self- 
contradictions in his courses of thought. 


II. 


As to Dr. Abbott’s address before the Unitarian Club several 
things are clear: 

1. He is so incautious that Unitarians mgt be expected 
to claim him as supporting their views. If he meant to be 
understood to be Orthodox, his phraseology was certainly 
inapt, for much of it has been employed for fifty years by 
Unitarians like Hedge and Martineau and Clarke. Dr. 
Abbott himself said in his address that when a minister uses 
in an Orthodox pulpit such expressions as he employs people 
call him a Unitarian. And he then adds, ‘‘I do not know 
whether they are right or not.’’ It is, perhaps, safe to take 
this assertion at its full value. 

2. He is so incautious that Unitarians ave claimed him as 
supporting their views. Dr. Peabody sympathizes with Dr. 
Abbott, point after point in his Christology. His language at 
the Unitarian Club was, ‘‘I must say that, point after point, I 
have found myself in very close sympathy with him, and 
especially as regards his Christology.’’ Dr. Peabody is a 
very cautious and courteous man and eminently well in- 
formed as to all the phases of discussion between Unitarian 
and Orthodox theologians and preachers, but he is a Unitarian 
of the merely humanitarian form of the Unitarian faith. 

Rev. John W. Chadwick, the brilliant Unitarian preacher 
of Brooklyn, affirms in an article in the Christian Register of 
January 7, that Dr. Abbott’s position, ‘‘as he represents it, is 
much more advanced and radical than that of the Unitarianism 
of the majority of those Unitarians who bore the brunt of the 
great controversy in America from 1815 to 1830. A man with 
Dr. Abbott’s views would have got the cold shoulder from the 
majcrity of those old Unitarians. They knew how to frigerate 
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that part of their anatomy. They were much more ardent 
Scripturalists than he. They believed in the infallibility of 
the Bible, which he frankly denies. 

‘“There was not one of them who would not have thought 
his aid and comfort to the Universalists a very dangerous 
business. His leading doctrine was radical Unitarianism from 
thirty to fifty years ago. It is conservative Unitarianism now. 
His present orthodoxy, if it is orthodoxy, is 75 per cent more 
progressive and more radical than the Unitarianism upon 
which Lyman Beecher poured out the vials of his wrath.’’ 
Dr. Chadwick specially emphasizes the caution that it is 
Christ’s divinity and not His deity that Dr. Abbott affirms. 

3. He is so incautious that conservative Orthodox leaders 
disclaim him asa representative of standard views. A very 
distinguished theologian said to me that Mr. Chadwick is 
right in the extract I have just read. The entire claim made 
by Mr. Chadwick can be justified by the history of the Uni- 
tarian controversy in eastern Massachusetts. A theologian 
who has lived through that conflict, and indeed, took an im- 
portant part in it, assured me that he knew at least fifty 
Unitarian clergymen in Massachusetts fifty years ago who 
would not have admitted to their pulpits any one teaching 
Dr. Abbott’s present views. 

The Congregationalist newspaper has repeatedly affirmed 
that in regard to the Person of Christ and His atonement, the 
regeneration of man and his final destiny, Dr. Abbott holds 
views which seem to many to ‘‘ differ widely, and in some 
respects radically, from those which prevail in evangelical 
churches. It has been assumed,’’ continues the same 
authority, ‘‘ by some of the newspapers that Dr. Abbott is 
a representative exponent of the belief of Congregational 
churches. We have no doubt Dr. Abbott would as frankly 
disavow such a position as those whom he is said to represent 
would refuse to acknowledge it.’’—(Congregationalist, Feb. 4.) 

4. He is so incautious that representatives of the new de- 
parture dissent from his views on central points and are 
unwilling to be represented by his positions. Prof. Tucker of 
Andover Theological Seminary, it should be remembered, said 
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at the Unitarian banquet: ‘‘ We are not God. Somewhere 
there is a line between man and God. And my question is 
this: Did Jesus Christ cross that line from below or did He 
cross it from above? It is to mea startling peculiarity in the 
life of Jesus Christ that He was not a seeker after God, that He 
was singularly destitute of aspiration. The greatest soul in 
humanity manifests its greatness by searching and reaching 
out towards God. 

‘* Jesus Christ calmly says: ‘He that has seen me has seen 
the Father. Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.’ There must have been a 
sublime consciousness of infinite repose in the conception that 
He knew God at the very heart, that enabled Him to say as 
He came among men, ‘I am come that they might have life 
and that they might have it abundantly. I want nothing 
myself; I have all, I am the life, and it is all for man.’ I 
stand in awe before that marvelous representation. I know 
not what that life is unless it be the life of God. I can find 
nothing above it. It reaches into the heart of the Eternal.’’ 
These are devout and manly words, for which the Andover 
professor deserves the gratitude of the friends of orthodoxy. 

So, also, Rev. George A. Gordon, at the Unitarian banquet, 
said: ‘‘I read the biography of Jesus Christ ; I find it impos- 
sible to reduce it to the human category. My profound con- 
viction, which I dare to utter here to-night because you 
have honored me by asking me to do it, is, that it is abso- 
lutely impossible, if I believe in the integrity of the records 
which give His life, for me to classify Jesus as simply a man. 
There is a uniqueness in Him which cannot come under the 
mere category of man.’’ These, too, are devout and manly 
words for which this preacher, a representative of one of the 


historic churches of Boston, deserves the thanks of Orthodox 
believers. 


ITI. 
Dr. Abbott asserts that man differs from God in quantity 


and quality, but not in the essence of being. He confuses 
spiritual likeness with spiritual identity. Man is not mini- 
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mized God. Let man’s faculties be made infinite in scope, let 
his nature be wholly purified from the love of sin and the 
guilt of it, the being to which man would thus be enlarged 
would not be God. Such a being would not be self-existing. 
The attribute of self-existence causes God to differ from man, 
not merely in quantity and quality of being, but in its inmost 
essence. 

Dr. Abbott, overlooking these distinctions, comes perilously 
near to falling into Pantheistic Hegelianism. He says him- 
self he has never found two men who could agree in their 
definition of Hegelianism, and he suspects that those who 
hold his views are Hegelians. The humor of this remark in 
the address is not without its serious side. 

Dr. Abbott confuses the wxzon of God and man with the 
communion of God and man. He does not distinguish prop- 
erly between the incarnation of the second Person of the 
Trinity, or the only-begotten son of God in the man Christ 
Jesus, on the one hand, and the indwelling of the Holy Ghost 
in the Christian believer, on the other hand. He confuses 
incarnation with indwelling. So did Mr. Emerson. So does 
Neo-Platonism in general. 

Mr. Emerson was once audacious and irreverent enough to 
say that it is not a wonder that there was one Christ, but 
that it is a wonder that there were not many Christs. All 
history and all sound philosophy exhibit the superficiality of 
this remark. One does not see why Dr. Abbott does not 
agree with this saying, of which the weakness is as conspic- 
uous as its mischievousness. 

All these topics are very old ones. Let those who are form- 
ing their views read Canon Liddon’s lectures on the Divinity 
of our Lord, and they will find that Neo-Platonism has been 
vanquished in the field of debate again and again and shown 
to be both unphilosophical and anti-scriptural. When Bishop 
Huntington was in his course of transition from Unitarianism 
to Orthodoxy, no one volume influenced him as much as this 
famous course of Canon Liddon’s Bampton Lectures. 

One of the last acts of Canon Liddon’s life was to issue a 
final edition of this great work, and to that final edition and 
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its references young men who are tossed about on the sea of 
doctrinal unrest are to be referred for scholarly pilotage. 

In connection with Canon Liddon’s standard work I most 
seriously commend Prof. John Kennedy’s remarkable volume 
entitled ‘‘ The Self-Revelation of Jesus Christ,’’ and also 
Principal Charles Gore’s recent Bampton lectures on ‘‘ The 
Incarnation of the Son of God.”’ 

IV. 

As to Dr. Abbott’s view of future punishment, he frankly 
confesses himself unorthodox. He holds the doctrine of the 
ultimate annihilation of the souls of the incorrigibly wicked. 
In view of the testimony of the centuries to the interpretation 
of Scripture, the notion that revelation teaches the annihila- 
tion of the wicked must be pronounced to be exegetical 
lunacy. 

Take a book like Prof. Mead’s volume entitled, ‘‘ The Soul 
Here and Hereafter,’’ and you have a careful and overwhelm- 
ing answer to the vagaries of those who claim to believe in 
the Bible and yet hold the doctrine of the annihilation of the 
wicked. Dr. Abbott objects to the phrase, ‘‘eternal sin,’’ 
although it is a Scriptural expression (see Mark 3: 29); ‘‘ He 
that shall blaspheme against the Holy Spirit hath never for- 
giveness, but is guilty of an eternal sin.’’ The doctrine that 
sin may continue forever is one of the bases of the doctrine 
that it may be punished forever. 

There is nothing more terrible in Scripture than its recogni- 
tion of the law of the self-propagating power of habit. ‘‘He 
that is unrighteous, let him do unrighteousness still; and he 
that is filthy, let him be made filthy still ; and he that is right- 
eous, let him do righteousness still; and he that is holy, let 
him be made holy still.’’ This is language at once terrible 
and alluring, for the hope of the righteous and the fate of the 
incorrigibly wicked are here based upon irreversible natural 
law, which is only another name for the method of the divine 
omnipresent action. 

Dr. Abbott was one of the most influential members of the. 
committee which issued in 1883 what is now commonly called 
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the Congregational creed, although it has no right to that des- 
ignation, having never been adopted by any national council 
of the Congregational churches or by any large number of the 
individual churches. In that creed, which has been severely 
criticised by eminent theologians and preachers of profound 
spiritual insight, there are such omissions that any one 
holding the doctrine of probation after death, or that of the 
annihilation of the wicked, might sign it. 

Dr. Abbott’s reasons for insisting on these omissions in that 
creed have now become clear. He speaks of the new ortho- 
doxy as if it insisted on these omissions. We believe that the 
Congregational churches are as orthodox as the Presbyterian 
churches. There has lately been drawn up in England by the 
Presbyterian churches a short statement of their faith, hav- 
ing great significance as a final form adopted after prolonged 
discussion. The paragraph on the last judgment reads as 
follows: ‘‘ We believe that God will judge the world in 
righteousness by Jesus Christ, before whom all men must 
appear, who shall separate the righteous from the wicked, 
make manifest the secrets of the heart and render to every 
man according tothe deeds which he hath done in the body, 
whether good or evil, when the wicked will go away into 
eternal punishment, but the righteous into eternal life.’’ It 
will be perceived that this doctrine is in perfect harmony with 
what has commonly been called Evangelical Orthodoxy and 
sound interpretation of Scripture. 

The Congregational churches, as a mass, are as faithful to 
this position as the Presbyterian. The American Board 
fairly represents the denominational conscience in this mat- 
ter; and we believe that Dr. Abbott would not himself claim 
that he is a representative of the views commonly held by 
the Congregational churches on the topic of the future pun- 
ishment of the incorrigibly wicked. They who fall into 
eternal sin of necessity are exposed to eternal punishment, 
and Dr. Abbott himself holds such a doctrine of freewill that 
he cannot deny that it is possible for a soul to fall into eter- 
nal sin. 
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In these criticisms it is to be hoped that every refinement 
of personal courtesy has been observed. I should be ex- 
tremely pained to be understood as criticising Dr. Abbott be- 
cause of any unpleasant relations to himself. He is a man 
for whom I have a warm personal regard, and with many of 
whose views in respect to reform I have sympathy, but the 
reasons given above indicate why I think him incautious in 
his statements of religious truths. He is misled chiefly by 
an unscientific form of the doctrine of evolution, and on this 
point I shall speak on a subsequent occasion. (See Prelude 
on Evolution, to be published in Our Day for June. ) 

Dr. Abbott’s whole course of Lowell Institute Lectures 
repeats an attempt which Mr. Beecher himself made in his 
late years and in which he is generally conceded to have 
failed, namely, the effort to restate theological truth so as 
to harmonize it with a crude scheme of the yet unsettled 
evolutionary philosophy. 

Dr. Abbott does, indeed, affirm that sin in man is not mere 
unripeness, but a worm at the core of the apple, and that 
the remedy for it is not growth but the knife. This is a posi- 
tion which he inherits from a sound orthodoxy, but it is 
wholly irreconcilable with several optimistic positions of his 
based on so-called evolution. It is the necessary doctrine of 
most evolutionists that sin is merely unripeness and that the 
remedy for it is simply growth. This view incalculably dimin- 
ishes the seriousness of sin. It leaves no place in the ordinary 
evolutionary philosophy for the Scriptural doctrine of a fall of 
man, or of the necessity of a new birth or of an atonement. 
It makes God in a very definite sense the author of sin. It 
minimizes guilt in such a way as to offend conscience and 
reason. It leads to practical conclusions repudiated in scores 
of cases in ordinary life by the unbiased sagacity of average 
men. Dr. Abbott seems, however, to have given up the 
Biblical doctrine of the fall of man and he certainly does not 
teach all that the Scriptural representations include as to the 
necessity of a vicarious atonement. 

Professor Huxley has more than once complained that 
many who accept the philosophy of evolution misunder- 
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stand it and become too optimistic, for, as he takes pains 
to inform such enthusiasts, that philosophy itself teaches 
that there may be development of evil as well as of good, 
and so a degeneration as well as an ascent of life. Speak- 
ing on this platform on the Louisiana Lottery, Dr. Abbott, 
after the close of his Lowell Institute course, said, ‘‘ There 
are two kinds of evolution. I have been lecturing on the 
evolution of the Kingdom of God. I am speaking now of 
the evolution of the kingdom of Satan.’’ This glimpse of 
the stern facts of life is wholly irreconcilable with several 
of the soft fancies of liberalism, which he certainly cham- 
pions. Neither his philosophy, nor his theology, as a 
whole, is consistent with itself. Both are, notwithstanding, 
received with favor by Unitarianism in general, which has 
never itself been celebrated for self-consistency in its logical 
procedures, nor for fanatical avoidance of self-contradiction. 


. iP 


Dr. James Martineau has left the Unitarian Church in 
England. He thinks it not worth while to keep up the or- 
ganization. His views have not changed, but he regards it 
as impolitic to assist in preserving the organization of the 
Unitarian churches. This is a most remarkable sign of the 
times. The disintegration of Unitarianism is an important 
event going on before our eyes on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Dr. Martineau thinks that the Establishment in England 
ought to be broad enough to include Unitarians. 

There are many who think that the Episcopalian, the Con- 
gregational and other religious bodies in the United States 
should be broadened to a similar extent. This condition of 
the forces on the field explains many of the peculiar move- 
ments of the regiments in the contest. Let investigation be 
as free as air, but let us not seek breadth in church organi- 
zation at the expense of regimental suicide. One of the 
motives now exerting a more or less harmful influence upon 
Orthodox churches, in eastern Massachusetts especially, is a 
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desire so to broaden their creeds as to make them acceptable 
to those who are leaving Unitarian churches. 

It will be found in the end, as we believe, that only those 
positions that are distinctively evangelical can be justified at 
the bar of Scripture or philosophy, or by the yet sterner tests 
of practical spiritual life. Unitarianism went out into the 
cold. It has not succeeded in building a house for itself. It 
wishes now to return without changing its principles. We 
can offer shelter, with safety, only to those who do not pro- 
pose to destroy the shelter itself and leave orthodoxy roofless. 
Those who wish to come under the roof beneath which so 
many saints, heroes, and martyrs have lived, should be loyal 
to the household faith of the centuries. 
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MaRK HOPKINS. By Franklin Carter, President of Williams College. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 12mo., pp. 375. 
1892. 


Almost as little seems to be known of the boyhood of Mark Hopkins 
as of that of Scipio Africanus. President Carter assures his readers that 
nearly all papers relating to the early years of his great predecessor at 
Williams College appear to have been lost and that his life hardly had 
arecorded beginning. This is the more to be regretted because Mark 
Hopkins, according to all traditions, exhibited wonderful maturity of 
both mind and character from the first. The distinguished theologian, 
Samuel Hopkins, of Newport, was his great uncle. The ancestry was 
remarkable for balance and solidity of native endowments. 

Mark Hopkins was the son of a farmer. He was born February 2, 
1802, at Stockbridge, Mass. He entered Williams College as Sopho- 
more in 1821, and was graduated as Bachelor of Arts in 1824. The 





next year he became tutor in Williams College. In 1829 he was grad- 
uated in medicine from Berkshire Medical School. In 1830 he became 
Professor of Moral Philosophy and Rhetoric at Williams College, and in 
1836 was elected president. In 1844 he gave at Boston a course of 
Lowell Lectures on ‘‘The Evidences of Christianity.”’ In 1857, he 
became president of the American Board of Foreign Missions. In 1861 
he visited Europe. In 1872 he resigned the presidency of Williams 
College, but retained the professorship of Intellectual and Moral Philos- 
ophy. In 1881 he made a second trip to Europe. He died June 17, 
1887. 

This career of eighty-five years stretches through one of the most 
crowded and momentous portions of American history. No American 
college president of his time equaled Mark Hopkins in general influ- 
ence with the educated and religious public, unless we except President 
James McCosh, of Princeton, and President Woolsey, of Yale. But these 
three men were peers rather than rivals, and each in some respects 
surpassed the others. President McCosh had a higher position as a 
teacher of philosophy than either of the others ; President Woolsey was 
an authority on International law and in several departments of clas- 
sical studies; but, for both philosophical and religious weight and 
suggestiveness, the writings and addresses of President Hopkins were 


unsurpassed among the publications of college presidents of his time. 
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Itis a keen pain tothe reader of Mark Hopkins’ biography to learn that, 
except his letters to President Garfield, who was his pupil and personal 
friend, and to the Rev. Dr. Ray Palmer, very little of his correspondence 
has been preserved. 

3ishop Butler’s Analogy influenced President Hopkins, both in earlier 
ind later vears, more than any other one book on the Christian Evi- 
lences. In a courteous discussion between President McCosh and Pres- 

lent Hopkins, of which an excellent outline is given in this biography, 
the former complains, without any ironical emphasis, that the philo- 
sophical reading of the latter had apparently not been extensive ; but 
President Hopkins replies that President McCosh had brought to his 
notice nothing that he had not read. ‘The writings of Dr. Hopkins are 
ess remarkable for erudition than for original thought. President Car- 
ter explains well the outline of Dr. Hopkins’ philosophy and clears his 
memory successfully from the charge that he taught mere utilitarian- 
ism in ethics. 

We are surprised to find that President Carter represents Mark 
Hopkins as in Theology a Restorationist or practically a Universalist. 


1 


This must be a mistake, for the soundness of Dr. Hopkins’ theological 


ews was never impugned, so far as we know, in his lifetime. But 
President Carter (p. 192) quotes Mark Hopkins as affirming unqualifiedly 
n a sermon to the Williams class of 1862 that ‘‘the only work worthy of 
rod * will embrace all orders of rational intelligences, in all worlds; 


, 


wand tls consequences will be eliminated 


.”’ This passage can hardly 
ye interpreted as teaching conditional immortality, or the doctrine of 
he ultimate annihilation of the souls of the incorrigibly wicked; for, if 


innihilation is taught, it cannot be affirmed that the consequences 





sin are eliminated, for annihilation, if it occurs, is a consequence of 
, and can have no reversal forever. Did Mark Hopkins hold Edward 
White’s fanciful and anti-scriptural hypothesis of Conditional Immor- 
ility? Or did he cherish such a doctrine of the restitution of all things 
is to be practically a Universalist ? We answer both these inquiries in 
ie legative, but there are passages in President Carter’s biography 


) which seem to us to need qualification, for 


pp: IQF, 192, 221, 387 


‘y necessitate the raising of these questions. 








It is unfortunate that the biographer of Mark Hopkins should feel 

illed upon to defend the distinguished president of the American 
joard for the position he took in favor of Congregational councils, with 
ll their notoriously lax methods, as a sufficient safeguard of the ortho- 
loxy of candidates for positions in the missionary service. Dr. Hopkins 
ila right to his convictions on this point and no one doubts their 

rity; but the corporate ers of the Board, by overwhelming 

ies, condemned as more or less hazardous and careless, the policy 

h his advice would have led. It is probable that Dr. Hopkins 

had he been a younger man and less averse to controversy, 
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would have been in closer agreement on this point with his enlightened 
constituency. 

In a total final impression, Mark Hopkins impresses the reader of this 
biography as a majestic spiritual summit, with few or no clouds around it, 
with the arch of heaven near it, and with many very wide and inspiring 
outlooks. Scope, comprehensiveness, balance of mind, elevation, integ- 
rity aud commanding force in character, made Mark Hopkins one of the 
great American leaders of educated thought. 


THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. By Mrs. Humphrey Ward. New 
York and London: MacMillan & Co. 1r2mo., pp. 576. 1892. 


David Grieve is a weaker book than the now almost forgotten Robert 
Elsmere. Like its predecessor it is curiously and persistently unfair to 
orthodoxy. Asa story, the first half of the book deals with common- 
place and rough materials. The boy and girl who are so minutely pho- 
tographed in their life in a poor, pinched farmer’s household in central 
England are not interesting personalities to an American reader. They 
are brother and sister, but are represented as often coming to blows in 
their quarrels. They have only the most wretched opportunity to learn 
religion or anything else. Both of them are more or less erratic charac- 
ters. Hereditary descent from a Scotch father and a worthless French 
mother explains the lack of balance in the boy and especially in the girl. 
As in Robert Elsmere, so in David Grieve, the hero, while possessing 
many highly noble and generous traits, is lacking in both native bal- 
auce of endowment and in education. He runs away from the farm 
and becomes a bookseller in Manchester and an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of secularist lectures. 

In the second half of the book the scenes become more dignified. The 
brother and sister go to Paris and are both drawn into the whirlpool of 
utterly repulsive French dissipations. The boy is led into the silliest kind 
of free-love, or so called marriage without law, and is nearly wrecked 
by it, in both body and soul. The girl becomes the infamous mistress 
of asculptor, who is a monster of wickedness, and finally marries him 
in legal form, but ultimately deserts him, sinks to the perdition of the 
abandoned life, and ends her days, as her mother had done, by suicide. 

The philosophical weakness of Mrs. Ward as an ethical and religious 
teacher appears nowhere in this volume more vividly than in the scene 
at the death of this self-murderer. The fiendish woman, who had ex- 
hibited no genuine or pretended evidence whatever of change of char- 
acter, is represented as escaping from herself by her self-inflicted death. 
‘“So,” says Mrs. Ward, at the close of the chapter in which the plot of 
her volume culminates, ‘‘she was delivered forever from the burden of 
herself.’ It is certain that while the soul continues to exist it cannot 
escape from itself, nor from its record in an irreversible past. These 
stern self-evident verities escape this writer whose main object is to cast 
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discredit on standard views of religious truth. The reader of serious 
insight is shocked by the lightness of heart with which liberalism skips 
difficulties. 

There is not one really noble character drawn in the foreground of the 
book, except Regnault, the French artist who repudiates Parisian stand- 
ards in both art and morals. Passages from his conversation occupy too 
little space and are the most inspiring pages in the volume. But, in 
the background of the story are minor and otherwise commonplace 
characters who exhibit noble traits and at once attract and repel the 
reader. This, as Mr. Gladstone has said, is Mrs. Ward's chief merit, the 
deliberate recognition of moral worth in humble individualities. There 
are much power and skill shown in the minute description of trivial and 
commonplace incidents in obscure lives that have a moral meaning. 
Suggestions of value in the field of philanthropy abound in the book. 
As a realistic writer of ethical fiction, Mrs. Ward succeeds, but she fails 
in her purposes as a rationalistic critic of religious life and thought. 


STRATEGIC SCRIPTURES.—Books commended in connection with the 
Boston Monday Lectures of 1892. Those not marked with stars contain 
more or less questionable matter, but deserve examination. (List con- 
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‘**ELLICOTT, BISHOP, C. J. 
Christus Comprobator. Seven Addresses. Soc. for promoting 
Christian knowledge. London, 18q1. 
23. *SAYCE, PROFESSOR A. H. 
The Races of the Old Testament. Relig. Tract Soc., London, 
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24. *MEAD, PROFESSOR C. M. 
Romans Dissected. By E. D. McRealsham, Scribner’s, 18gr. 
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Babylonian Life and History. Relig. Tract Soc., London, 1884. 
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27. CHEYNE, PROFESSOR T. K. 
The Book of Psalms. Kegan, Paul, French & Co., London, 
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25. DUFF, PROFESSOR ARCHIBALD. 
Old Testament Theology. Black, Edinburgh, 1891. 
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Moses and His Recent Critics. Funk & Wagnalls, New York, 
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*BISSELL, PROFESSOR E. C. 
The Pentateuch. Its Origin and Structure. Appendix on | 
Literature of Old Testament Criticism. Scribner’s, 1885. 
*WESTCOTT, BROOKE Foss. 
An Introduction to the Study of the Gospels. Macmillan, 1875. 
**STAHLIN, PROFESSOR LEONHARD. 
Kant, Lotze & Ritschl. Translated by Professor D. W. Simon. 
Clark, Edinburgh, 1889. 


*PIERSON, REV. ARTHUR T. 

The Inspired Word. Papers and Addresses at the Philadelphia 
Conference on Inspiration. A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New 
York. 

‘ARCHIBALD, REV. ANDREW W. 

The Bible Verified. Presbyterian Board, Philadelphia, 18go. 
*MEARS, REv. Dr. D. O. 

The Deathless Book. D. Lothrop Co., Boston, 1888. 


**STORRS, REV. DR. RICHARD S. 
The Divine Origin of Christianity Indicated by its Historical 
Effects. Randolph, New York, 1884. 
LADD, PROFESSOR GEORGE T. 
The Doctrine of Sacred Scripture. 2 Vols. Scribner’s, 1883. 
What is the Bible? Scribner’s, 1888, 
**GREEN, PROFESSOR WILLIAM HENRY. 
Moses and the Prophets. Robert Carter & Bros., New York, 
1883. 
SMITH, PROFESSOR W. R. 
The Old Testament in the Jewish Church. Black, 1881. 


**SANDAY, W. 
The Gospels in the Second Century. Macmillan’s, 1876. 
BRIGGS, PROFESSOR C. A. 
Biblical Study. Appendix on Books of Reference. Scribner’s, 
18383. 
**SCHAFF, PROFESSOR P. 
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VITAL POINTS OF EXPERT OPINION. 


MUNICIPAL PROBLEMS OF NEW YORK AND LONDON. 


Four years ago there was no such thing as a municipal 
government for the great English metropolis. Birmingham, 
Manchester, Glasgow, and the other chief centers of British 
population, had long been making the most marked advance- 
ment under excellent and entirely satisfactory municipal or- 
ganizations, by means of which splendid public improvements 
and a variety of social ameliorations had been worked out 
with forethought, economy and an intelligent regard for the 
common welfare. More than fifty years ago, general enact- 
ments by Parliament had secured the reform of municipal cor- 
porations throughout Great Britain. An elastic but simple 
and uniform framework of municipal government had been 
provided ; and as the standard of social comforts and well- 
being has been raised from time to time, these simply con- 
stituted municipal governments have been found perfectly 
adequate to the assumption of new functions and to the satis- 
factory transaction of a sum total of public business the mag- 
nitude of which has been swollen enormously from decade to 
decade. 

Fifty years ago there were no underground sewers; there 
were no public water supplies; there was no street lighting 
worthy the name; there were no street railways nor other 
systems of municipal transit beyond a few omnibuses and car- 
riages ; there were no well-paved streets ; there was no system 
of street cleansing ; there were no municipal arrangements for 
domestic scavenging or the disposition of the waste accumula- 
tions of overcrowded towns; there were no building regula- 
tions which protected the working classes against overcrowd- 
ing under horribly unsanitary conditions; there were no 


measures for the prevention of the spread of epidemic dis- 
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eases ; there were no public fire departments; there was no 
public system of education ; there was no municipal control of 
the liquor traffic or of other evils which are now subject to 
strict municipal supervision and control ; there were practi- 
cally no such things as municipal parks or playgrounds ; 
there were, of course, no public libraries and reading-rooms ; 
infinitely farther from any man’s conception were free public 
baths or municipal laundries for the tenement districts—or 
any one of a dozen other kinds of municipal provision for the 
. health, comfort, and protection of urban populations that are 
now made a part of the marvelously expanded municipal 
activity of great and prosperous British communities. 
3ut the municipal reform acts of 1835, under which these 
other important English communities have grown to such 
freedom, vigor, and wealth of municipal life and activity, 
were not made applicable to London. The metropolis was 
regarded as exceptional, and was reserved for separate treat- 
ment. From that time until four years ago, numerous at- 
tempts were made to provide a municipal government for the 
metropolitan London, but without success, The original 
London had remained a case of arrested development, with a 
fossilized medizeval framework of government. This inner 
’ which is the com- 
mercial heart of the British Empire and of the world, occupies 
a territory equal to only one square mile, and has a resident 


London, known technically as ‘‘the city,’ 


population which, while more than one hundred thousand, 
thirty years ago, has dwindled to about thirty thousand at 
the present time. ‘‘ The City’’ has for several centuries been 
governed by incorporated guilds which possess immense accu- 
mulations of wealth, and which collectively constitute a city 
corporation, electing a board of aldermen, one of whom is 
annually made Lord Mayor. 

The five orsix millions of people living in the extensive area 
which constitutes the real metropolitan London have been 
governed by parish vestries and district boards in a great 
number of irregular, small divisions like so many townships. 

There was no unified municipal spirit, and only apathy 
with regard to the methods and the doings of the parish 
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vestries. For the main drainage system and some of the 
more important street improvements of London, as well as 
for some other purposes of general concern, there had been 
constituted, some thirty years ago, a so-called ‘‘ Metropolitan 
3oard of Works,’’ made up of delegates sent by the local 
district boards and parish vestries. It had no direct 
accountability to the people or to anybody else, and while 
it accomplished at large cost a number of important and 
salutary public works, it was neither an efficient nor a well- 
constituted body. Whereas in the other British towns the 
great subjects of water and light and transportation had 
either been assumed directly as municipal functions or else 
had come under the most vigilant municipal supervision, 
all these matters for London were attended to in a hap- 
hazard, oppressive, inefficient, and highly expensive manner 
by private companies and monopolies which preyed upon 
the long-suffering people of the metropolis. 

Four years ago a man might have walked the streets of 
London ten hours a day for a month, buttonholing every 
well-dressed and intelligent-looking citizen he should meet, 
and the chances were that he would not in that time have 
found a solitary person who could have explained to him 
how London was governed or by what process it would be 
possible to find out how London was governed. There 
seemed absolutely no such thing as a municipal spirit or 
consciousness or awakened interest pervading the metropolis. 

It is worth while to state these facts thus explicitly in order 
to show how marvelous has been the transformation. It 
would seem almost impossible that the aroused and zealous 
London of the past two months is the same great community 
that was so ignorant of itself and so completely apathetic 
three or four years ago. There had long been a clamor for a 
reform in the government of the counties of England, and in 
1888 the government brought in a bill, which finally became 
a law, creating for each county an elective central council 
somewhat upon the plan of the municipal councils which had 
been provided in the municipal corporations act of 1835. 
Incidentally, as a part of this local government bill, those 
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portions of London which had come to be known as ‘the 
Metropolis ’’ were erected into a separate county, and pro- 
vision was made for a county council which, in fact, was to 
be a great municipal parliament, directly elected by the 
people of the different parts of the metropolis, and, in short, 
the central authority for the long-deferred metropolitan city 
government. 

The first council was elected, for its term of three years, in 
1889. The second council has just been elected, early in 
March of the present year. There are no other officials 
elected by the people of London for the metropolitan govern- 
ment excepting the members of this large central Council. 
Minor affairs continue to be managed in the local districts 
and parishes by the local boards as formerly, except that 
various functions have been taken from those minor govern- 
ments and bestowed by law upon the central Council. The 
Council adds to the size of its own body by electing nineteen 
citizens of London to sit and act with it under the title of 
aldermen. It is presided over by one of its members who is 
chosen as chairman. The metropolitan London has no mayor, 
and the chairman of the Council exercises, in fact, some of 
the dignities which would pertain in other cities to the office 
of the mayor. The Lord Mayor of London still exists, of 
course, as the annually chosen head of the fossilized govern- 
ment of the inner city. This inner corporation is allowed a 
representative in the county council as one of the districts 
constituting the larger metropolis. 

Including these aldermen, the total membership of the 
county council is 137. The districts of the metropolis in 
which councilors are chosen are, as a matter of convenience, 
for the present, made identical with the 59 electoral divis- 
ions from which members are sent to Parliament. But each of 
these divisions sends two members to the county council, and 
it is not regarded as in any way requisite that the members 
should be residents of the division. The Australian ballot 
system which prevails in English elections makes it easy for 
any element or party or group of citizens to put up a can- 
didate, whose name goes upon the official ticket. The county 
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Councilors are elected for a term of three years, all of them 
retiring at the same time. The election just held for a new 
county council, which awakened so intense an interest and 
polled so heavy a vote, was not fought strictly upon munici- 
pal issues. A great parliamentary election is to occur this 
year, and the line that separates Gladstonians from Tories is 
just now too sharply defined to make it humanly possible 
that politics should be completely excluded from a municipal 
campaign. It so happens, however, that the line of cleavage 
between the great political parties coinc’des in a rough way 
with the natural division that has grown up during the past 
three years upon legitimate municipal questions and issues. 
Friends of sound municipal government in London, who 
dread the mixing of issues and the demoralization that always 
threatens a city when party politics control local government, 
did their best to keep party names and party watchwords out 
of the discussions of the campaign, and they were measurably 
successful. 

They fought the battle under the designations respectively 
of ‘‘ Progressives’’ and ‘‘ Moderates.’’ The Progressives 
defended the general policies of the retiring London Council. 
They stood for taxation reform which should make the great 
landlords and holders of ground rents pay their share of 
municipal revenue. They stood for the extinction of the 
rights of the eight private water companies that now furnish 
London with a wretched and high-priced supply of water, 
and for the creation of a directly owned and managed munic- 
ipal supply. They stood for the policy of the Council in 
pressing measures for the reform of the housing conditions of 
the poor; in general for an enlargement of the powers of the 
County Council by additional acts of Parliament; for an 
energizing and uplifting of the public municipal life and 
authority of London; for a more severe administration in 
the general interests of morality, and for a variety of those 
modern social ameliorations which Birmingham, Glasgow, 
and other cities have already secured. Now it happens that 
the Liberals or Gladstonians were for the most part thor- 
oughly committed to the policy of the Progressives, while it 
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also happened that the Tories or Conservatives were enlisted 
as Moderates in the municipal campaign—that is to say, they 
opposed what they called the extravagant and utopian 
projects of the late Council. Their campaign was directed 
by the great landlords who own most of London, and their 
allies were the water companies and various holders of private 
monopolies of supply, the great vested liquor interests, the 
proprietors of low music halls, and all those who find present 
and past conditions to redound to their own interest and 
profit. The struggle aroused intense enthusiasm and the 
Progressives, who held a majority in the retiring Council, now 
enter the newly-elected body with far greater strength than 
before. The victory is a brilliant one, and it is fraught with 
vast consequences which must claim the attention of the 
leading municipalities of the world. 

London is in many ways closely related to New York, the 
metropolis of North America. These two chief population 
centers of the world have heretofore been alike in lack of 
adequate municipal government, and alike in failure to do for 
their great populations those things that modern science and 
municipal progress have made it easily feasible to do in a 
great number of smaller cities. In some things, New York 
has been in advance. In other respects, London has presented 
a favorable comparison. New York’s scandals of misgovern- 
ment have been more notorious; London’s lack of central 
organization and of proper municipal services has, on the 
other hand, been less defensible. But the two cities, forming 
as they do beyond question or dispute, the rival capitals of the 
English-speaking world, ought each to understand the other 
better; and at any rate their municipal conditions furnish 
some instructive parallels and contrasts. 

Perhaps the one great fact about London that should just 
now claim and hold the attention of New York is the fact that 
London has at length secured the permanent framework of a 
great municipal government that is, as everybody admits, es- 
tablished upon sound and workable lines. As yet the Coun- 
cil is only a framework. Its powers are comparatively lim- 
ited. It took over all those powers that had been vested in 
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the old ‘‘ Metropolitan Board of Works,’’ and various other 
powers were conferred upon it by the statute which created 
it; but it was then expected, and it is now strenuously de- 
manded, that from time to time far greater powers should be 
bestowed upon it. So that the government of London, which 
has heretofore been vested, as a matter of final fact, in the 
British Parliament itself, is destined soon in all important re- 
spects to be reposed absolutely and without appeal in the 
hands of this central elective body chosen triennially by an 
electorate which is composed practically of the entire popula- 
tion of the metropolis. In the due course of time the subdi- 
visions will be carefully reconstituted and the work of the 
subordinate parish and district boards will be laid down upon 
careful and uniform lines, the number of these boards in all 
probability being reduced. 

The great London of the future, moreover, will have an- 
nexed a far greater territory. At present the population of 
the real metropolis is nearly six millions. That which is 
included in the jurisdiction of the London Council is perhaps 
not greater than four and a half millions. The area of the 
present London County is about one hundred and twenty 
square miles, while that of the metropolitan police district 
extends to a radius of fifteen miles from Charing Cross, and 
therefore includes several hundred square miles. But the 
inevitable enlargement of the ‘‘ greater London’’ and the 
detailed reform of the minor governments of the districts 
into which the greater London will be subdivided, will in- 
volve no change whatever of the principles or the character 
of the municipal constitution which has now been adopted. 
The whole authority will be reposed in the one central body. 
The attention of the public will be fixed upon the discussions 
of that central body. The entire effort of the masses of the 
people in their elections will be directed toward securing the 
presence in the central body of men who represent the senti- 
ments and policies of the electorate. The working depart- 
ments of the city government will be headed by single expert 
chiefs, holding their positions permanently upon merit, and 
each department will be supervised by a standing committee 
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of the central Council. The subordinate offices and positions 
in all the departments will be upon a pure civil-service basis, 
and there will be a minimum of spoils and patronage. The 
Chairman of the central Council will have no veto power and 
no appointing power, but will have a strong and general per- 
sonal influence in municipal affairs. The Chairman of the 
General Purposes Committee will, in the conduct of business 
in the assembly, take some such initiative as belongs to the 
leader of the government in a parliamentary body. The 
Chairman of the Finance Committee will probably have some 
of the weight of authority that belongs toa finance minister 
or secretary of the treasury. And in general, this ‘‘ steering 
committee ’’ will perhaps be composed of chairmen of the im- 
portant committees upon leading municipal departments, and 
will have something of the character of a parliamentary cabinet. 

Under this system, which is as simple aS any that could 
possibly be devised, the people of London, who four years 
ago had not the remotest idea how they were governed—so 
complex and contradictory were the civil arrangements under 
which they lived—may now understand perfectly well the 
main framework and system of their municipal administration 
London, then, let New York kindly take notice, has finally, 
after a century of no government, of misgovernment, and of 
costly chaos, emerged with a municipal constitutioj upon 
sound and well-considered lines, as a result of which enormous 
advances in the welfare of the population and in the mag- 
nificence of the city are from this time forth to be made with 
increasing certainty and efficiency. There remain, of course, 
a great variety of anomalies and old jurisdictional survivals 
in one form and another within the area of the metropolis of 
London. But the main fact is that overtopping all these, and 
gradually sapping their feeble life, there has been erected a 
modern municipal authority full of vitality and force, and 
equal to its tasks both present and future. It will ina little 
time absorb the government of the inner London and acquire 


for the benefit of the metropolis at large, the vast revenues 


that now accrue to the ‘‘City’’ corporation and to the corpo- 


rations of the various city guilds respectively. It will bring 
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ground rents and the ‘‘ unearned increment’’ under tribute 
for the benefit of six million Londoners, and it will come into 
the possession and control of great services of supply. It 
will transform the housing system, the transportation system, 
the central street system, the park system, the water sys- 
tem, and the illumination system. The London which has 
lagged so far behind Paris, Berlin, and Vienna is awakening 
to a consciousness of its incomparably greater wealth, re- 
sources, and destiny, and it is now certain that the next 
twenty years are to witness vast urban developments on the 
banks of the Thames, under the eye and hand of a new city 
government that will make the abolition of the London fogs 
one of its earliest undertakings. 

All this brilliant and magnificent outlook following upon 
the launching of the ship of the new London municipality, 
ought for New York to have great interest and great encour- 
agement. There are noconceivable depths of municipal ineffi- 
ciency and depravity that could altogether check and mar the 
development of a city in which the forces making for imperial 
greatness and progress are so stupendous as in New York. 
But bad municipal government, frightful extravagance and 
shameful misappropriation in the use of municipal funds, 
ignorance and shortsightedness in the planning and inception 
of public improvements, and the rapacity of quasi-public cor- 
porations and local franchise monopolists, have acted as a 
most burdensome and deplorable handicap. New York ought 
to have a municipal government worth far more than its cost. 
For public money expended, there ought to be value received 
beyond a question or a cavil. Every interest that concerns 
the community in general ought to find itself better situated 
ind with brighter prospects by virtue of a wise, honest, ade- 
quate, enterprising, and enlightened municipal government. 
And it is not unattainable.—A/lbert Shaw in the Review of 


views for April, 189r. 


ANDOVER AND AUSTIN PHELPS. 


Austin Phelps was a holy man, and if ever a man deserved 
he title of saint, it belongs to him. In my time at Andover, 
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1851-54, there seems to have been an affluence of rich gifts 
among the professors. From that almost silent, that femi- 
ninely modest instructor in Hebrew, Edward Robie, so unpre- 
suming and yet so learned, to the magnificent and towering 
spirits, who were at the head of the seminary, they seemed to 
me then, they seem to me now, a constellation of remarkable 
men. 

There was William G. T. Shedd, a man inexhaustible in 
intellectual labors; who has shown his easy masterfulness in 
every department where he has presided ; a learned theolo- 
gian, worthy to be associated with Calvin, a rhetorician, a 
preacher, a metaphysician, a teacher most stimulating to 
thought ; and yet a man as free from guile as a little child. 

There was Calvin E. Stowe, old-fashioned, blunt, fearless ; 
with the courage of his strong convictions, however unpop- 
ular, whose great misfortune it was that he was married to 
a Beecher, and so overshadowed by her transcendent genius 
and popularity. There was Professor Barrows, angular, 
quaint, earnest, an old-time saint, with the language of 
Canaan, who talked and prayed and taught as though amid 
the actual things which a theological seminary is set to in- 
culcate and defend. 

There was Edwards A. Park, may he go late to the skies, 
of whom his pupils find it difficult to speak in measured 
terms, his work was so brilliant and fascinating, and yet so 
logical. He was the bright, particular star of the seminary; 
the most talked about, the most attractive man there. In a 
certain sense he was the seminary. 

But there was another man, as I think of him now, and as 
a long and eminent life has more and more revealed him, in 
some respects the most remarkable of them all. I mean 
Austin Phelps. There were a sincerity and depth, a wealth 
of religious character, an atmosphere of sacredness, if not of 
sanctity, which attended him in preaching and prayer, and 
even in the class-room, which illustrate what I think the 
Apostle means when he speaks of a peculiar people. He was 
peculiar. He gave evidence that in him were emphasized all 


the living truths of the Bible. He believed them experiment- 
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ally. He had tried their truth ; was trying their truth, every 
day of his life. He was walking with God. 

It was during my seminary life that the great waters of 
domestic sorrow overwhelmed his soul, though these great 
waters have also been in his later times. I saw his little one 
baptized by Professor Park, at the funeral of its mother. 
The students knew all these manifold trials, through which 
he was passing, and as he came before them in his official 
duties, and as they heard him in the pulpit, they recognized 
by the shining of his face, and the depth of his utterance, 
and the richness of his thought, that there was One with him 
in the furnace whose form was like that of the Son of Man. 
More than any other man, whom I ever knew, Austin Phelps 
was an experimental Christian. And, if I were to charac- 
terize his preaching, though I should say that sometimes 
his sermons had all of the elements of greatness, great 
thoughts, clothed in sublime language, molded into sen- 
tences, which moved magnificently, like a full-volumed 
river, they were always full of that which quickened the 
life of faith. 

He fed his hearers with the bread which comes down from 
Heaven. I think Professor Phelps was especially a preacher 
for genuine Christians; men and women, who meant to be 
facing Heavenward. In the use of the fancy or the imagi- 
nation, he was not remarkable; he did not corruscate, he 
quickened ; he was a sun, not a comet. His ordinary style 
was very quiet, lest he should overstep the modesty of nature. 
He very seldom employed a gesture, but when he did, it was 
a gesture to be remembered. When that manly, open face 
of his was transfigured by spiritual fervor, when he looked 
up from his manuscript, and lifted his finger Heavenward, or 
brought down his arm for emphasis, you remembered what 
he said, and how he said it. It was like a glimpse of Moses 
fresh from the mount. 

I am sure all ministers must be grateful to the writer in 
the Bibliotheca, who has so strongly condensed and brought 
together what Professor Phelps meant when he taught 


preaching. That he transcended the Scriptural idea, no one 
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can believe ; that he aimed with all his large-hearted nature 
to make real this idea in himself and in his pupils, no one 
can doubt. More than most men living, doubtless, he ex- 
perienced the grief which often must come to religious 
teachers, when it seems to them that the new forms of 
thought are not true to the Bible. But he endured as seeing 
Him who is invisible. He endured, as having fellowship 
with his Lord and Master, who became perfect through suf- 
fering. He went out of the world silent. Nothing has more 
impressed me, in Dr. Furber’s article, than the written prayer 
which Professor Phelps daily offered for his former pupils. 
Now, I know what was the inspiration of many a word of 
encouragement and of many a cheer, which he put into his 
letters to those pupils. The sweetest words of commenda- 
tion, which ever came to me as a preacher of the Gospel, 
came from this man’s lips. And when I knew that he was 
dying at Bar Harbor, it seemed to me that I must go there 
and die with him. I wanted to write something about him ; 
but then the theme seemed too sacred, and words all inade- 
quate. But, if it should be that I am permitted to enter the 
ineffable glory, where this man is—this man, whom the 
Christians of this generation knew in Christ, I shall want to 
thank him over and over again for the conception which as 
preacher and teacher he imparted to me of what it is to 
preach the glorious Gospel of the Son of God. He taught 
me the true habits of study for a minister, yes, and with Pro- 
fessor Park, true logical processes in thinking. But espe- 
cially, he taught me, by his own symmetry of character and 
life, that the experimental Christian is the true Christian: the 
experimental preacher, the highest type of a preacher; for 
both of these he united in himself.—President 7. E. Rankin, 
Howard University, Washington, D. C. 


AUSTIN PHELPS AS A THEOLOGICAL TEACHER. 


The harm that comes from the neglect of any important 
doctrine of the Bible is, first, that its appropriate influence is 
not exerted for the regeneration and salvation of souls; sec- 
ondly, if long neglected, it comes to be disbelieved and falls 
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out of one’s creed ; and thirdly, when it falls out of one’s creed 
it carries other doctrines with it, so closely related are the 
doctrines to one another. Of the more important doctrines it 
is especially true that if one is lost the others are endangered. 
Dr. Phelps speaks of a quadrilateral of doctrines, which if held 
in equilibrium, will exclude essential error. These are the 
depravity of man ; his exposure to retributive suffering in a 
future life ; the necessity of his regeneration by the influences 
of the Holy Spirit ; and the dependence of pardon as a judicial 
act of the divine government upon the sufferings and death of 
Jesus Christ. 

It is remarkable, said he, with what unerring aim a false 
departure in theology, starting anywhere, reaches the central 
doctrine of the atonement. Error achieves no fatal ruin till it 
gets possession of that citadel of the faith. 

Consequently, begin where it may, its march thither is 
prompt and swift. The chief object for which men need a 
faith is to determine the problems which the experience of sin 
creates and the atonement of Christ solves. There is reason 
to believe that Dr. Channing’s departure began with the 
doctrine of endless retribution. In a very short time he had 
abandoned the doctrine of the atonement. 

‘* Who was it that told us of the worm that dieth not, and of 
the fire that never shall be quenched? It was He who wept 
over Jerusalem. Who was it that told us of the lake that 
burneth with fire and brimstone? It was that disciple whom 
Jesus loved. When we use these words and call them figu- 
rative, we have no right to convey the impression that this 
makes the doom of the lost less dreadful than it would be if it 
were literal.’’ 

Dr. Phelps, in uttering such sentiments as these, spoke with 
the deep and solemn earnestness of one who felt that God had 
called him, as he did the prophet Jeremiah, saying, ‘‘ Thus 
saith the Lord. Stand in the courts of the Lord’s house, and 
speak . . . all the words that I command thee to speak ; 
diminish not a word.”’ 

We have not so large a proportion of uneducated people in 
our congregations now as we had forty years ago. Meanwhile 
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wealth and luxury are increasing, and the tendency is stronger 
and stronger toward a complete separation of the rich from the 
poor, and the gathering of congregations of the rich by them- 
selves in fashionable localities from which the poor are prac- 
tically excluded. Costly and imposing church edifices are 
erected, a hired quartet goes through artistic performances, as 
in a concert room, sumptuous dress, and an air of refinement 
mingled with pride, make up a scene from which the poor 
are repelled with the feeling that they are not wanted. Dr. 
Phelps denounced such a state of things as this, as unchris- 
tian, and said that the preaching of the gospel would never be 
with any great increase of power until the spirit of aristocratic 
caste is extirpated from our churches. 

He counseled his pupils to refuse to be pastors of churches 
that are gathered by the law of social affinity, if they insist 
upon their exclusiveness. He once said that he would not 
accept a call from a church where the singing was done by a 
fashionable quartet, and that he could not expect ever to see 
a revival in such achurch. He used the right adjective when 
he spoke of ‘‘puny quartets performing before dumb assem- 
blies.’? Can we honestly say that the artistic displays both 
of music and architecture which are now so common are in 
harmony with the spirit of Christianity? They are in har- 
mony with Judaism and with Roman Catholicism, but not 
with the religion of Christ and His apostles.— Zhe Rev. Dr. 
D. L. Furber, in an Address at Andover Theological Seminary. 


Dr. Parkhurst, in his church at Madison Square, is proving that the 
pulpit and the press can be made more powerful than the gangs of cor- 
ruptionists that rule New York City. This is a portion of his terrific 
indictment of the mayor and his friends. 

In its municipal life our city is thoroughly rotten. Here is 
an immense city reaching out arms of evangelization to every 
quarter of the globe ; and yet every step that we take looking 
to the moral betterment of the city has to be taken directly in 
the teeth of the damnable pack of administrative bloodhounds 
that are fattening themselves on the ethical flesh and blood of 
our citizenship. We have aright to demand that the mayor 
and those associated with him in administering the affairs 
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of this municipality should not put obstructions in the path 
of our ameliorating endeavors; and they do. There is not a 
form under which the devil disguises himself that so perplexes 
us in our efforts or so bewilders us in the devising of our 
schemes as the polluted harpies that, under the pretense of 
governing this city, are feeding day and night on its quiver- 
ing vitals. They are a lying, perjured, rum-soaked and libidi- 
nous lot. If we try to close up a house of prostitution or of 
assignation, we, in the guilelessness of our innocent imagi- 
nations, might have supposed that the arm of the city gov- 
ernment that takes official cognizance of such matters would 
like nothing so well as to watch daytimes and sit up nights 
for the purpose of bringing these dirty malefactors to their 
deserts. On the contrary, the arm of the city government 
that takes official cognizance of such matters evinces but a 
languid interest, shows no genius in ferreting out crime, 
prosecutes only when it has to, and has a mind so keenly 
judicial that almost no amount of evidence that can be heaped 
up is accepted as sufficient to warrant indictment. 


But after all that has been said the great fact remains 
untouched and uninvalidated, that every effort that is made 
to improve character in this city, every effort to make men 
respectable, honest, temperate, and sexually clean is a direct 
blow between the eyes of the mayor and his whole gang of 
drunken and lecherous subordinates, in this sense that while 
we fight iniquity, they shield and patronize it ; while we try 
to convert criminals, they manufacture them; and they have 
a hundred dollars invested in manufacturing machinery to 
our one invested in converting machinery. And there is no 
scheme in this direction too colossal for their ambition to plan 
and to push. At this very time, in reliance upon the ener- 
gies of evil that dominate this city, there is being urged at 
Albany the passage of a bill that will have for its effect to 
leave the number of liquor licenses unrestricted, to forbid all 
attempts to obtain proof of illicit sales, to legalize the sale of 
liquor after one o'clock on Sunday afternoon, and indeed to 
keep open bar 160 out of 168 hours of every week. 











QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 
REPLY BY EX-PRES. CYRUS HAMLIN, D. D. 


117. What is to be said of the new attack of Andover on the American 
Board ? 

Andover has reopened its warfare upon the American Board. It evi- 
dently chooses to regard itself as vindicated by the decision of the Court 
in its case. Its moral position in the use of funds for subverting a faith, 
to the defense of which those funds were consecrated and by legal 
enactment, was not touched upon in that decision. The Court evaded 
it. This evasion is equivalent to a condemnation ; for the Court would 
have gladly found its way to a complete acquittal on all points, had it 
been possible. The original complaint is yet before the Visitors. There 
has been no decision on the merits of the case. The failure of the 
accused professors to exert themselves to secure such a decision yet is 
very significant. 

The Andover party claims a triumph where there is no triumph. It is 
quite in character for it todoso. And this unfounded claim is backed 
up by several representatives of the political press with a partisan spirit 
which political contests are apt to engender. These papers are skillful 
in representing things in such light as will best answer their own pur- 
poses. Things atrociously false have been stated by some of them with 
regard to the course of trusted and honorable men. These representa- 
tions may stir up hatred among those who already hate the missionary 
cause, but the real friends of missions regard them with astonishmeut 
and pity. 

In the view of the friends of the New Departure, the idea that men are 
to be held accountable for the deeds done in this life and have their 
destinies decided thereby is a very gloomy and narrow doctrine. It 
belongs to the dark ages, to the ‘‘traditional theology’’ which this 
enlightened age has thrown overboard. Better annihilation of the 
incorrigibly wicked than the gloomy New Testament doctrine of ever- 
lasting punishment—a doctrine unfit to be preached to any civilized 
audience or even to the heathen, who are all sure to be saved in the end. 

The inspiration of the Scriptures, the authority of the Word of God, 
is another subject that must be entirely revolutionized. The historical 
accuracy of the Bible is questioned, its morality is impugned, its contra- 
dictions are paraded, much of it is said to be a forged book, and our 
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Lord himself, who claimed to be the Son of God and the son of man, is 
accused of ignorance of the Scriptures. With almost blasphemous arro- 
gance certain critics assume to correct Him. The doctrine of a con- 
tinued probation that has been put forward to cover the rest is the least 
offensive of the whole train of errors. 

In order to stand approved among the Congregational Churches, the 
friends of the New Departure, whose “ head center ’’ is Andover, must 
have control of the American Board. Its principles must govern the 
Board. Its adherents must be received as missionaries of the Board, and 
be sent out to teach the heathen its comforting doctrines. 

The first great public discussion on this topic was at the annual meet- 
ing of the Board at Des Moines, in October, 1886, five and a half years 
ago. That discussion was only the culmination of the attempt of 
Andover to control the Prudential Committee and to force it to appoint 
New Departure men. The resolution which brought on the discussion 
was presented by President Bartlett, Chairman of the Committee on 
the Home Department, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Board recognizes and approves the principle upon which the 
Prudential Committee has continued to act in regard to appointments for missionary 
service, in strictly conforming to the well understood and permanent basis of doc- 
trinal faith upon which the missions of the Board have been steadily conducted, and 
to which, in the exercise of its sacred trust, the Committee had no option but to 
conform, 


The resolution was vigorously opposed by Rev. Dr. Vose, Prof. Egbert 
C. Smyth, D. D., Rowland Hazard, Esq., Dr. Lyman Abbott and many 
others. A resolution offered by Rowland Hazard, Esq., was lost. The 
following, offered by Rev. Dr. Chapin as an appendix to the above reso- 
lution, was discussed and adopted : 


This Board is constrained to look with grave apprehension upon certain tendencies 
of the doctrine of probation after death, which has been recently broached and 
diligently propagated, that seem divisive, perversive and dangerous to tne churches 
at home and abroad. In view of those tendencies they do heartily approve of the 
Prudential Committee in carefully guarding the Board from any committal to the 
approval of that doctrine, and advise a continuance of that caution in time to come. 


With this appendix the resolution was passed, “and, further, at the 
election of officers, Prof. Egbert C. Smyth was dropped from the Pru- 
dential Committee. The New Departure had put forward its strongest 
men and experienced an overwhelming defeat. 

The next meeting was at Springfield, Mass., October, 1887. The 
Committee on the Home Department offered a majority and a minority 
report; the latter through Prof. Fisher, the former through Prof. 
Boardman. The resolutions touching the New Departure contention 
were as follows: 


That the Board adheres to the position taken at the last Annual Meeting at 
Des Moines concerning the doctrine of future probation, reaffirms its utterances made 
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at that time, and accepts the interpretation of the Prudential Committee as the true 
interpretation of the action. That we recommend to the Prudential Committee an 
unabated carefulness in guarding the Board trom any committal to the approval of 
that dectrine. 

The minority report was skillfully drawn and ably advocated, but was 
lost by a vote of 43 to 95. Pres. J. H. Seelye offered a harmless resolu- 
tion to take the place of Dr. Boardman’s, but it was lost by a vote of 51 
to 89. Again the New Theology lost its case. It made, however, a 
vigorous effort to save it on the question of councils, but lost it there, 
also, by a vote of Ig to IIo. 

The meeting at Cleveland, October, 1888, had no disturbance whatever 
from the opposition. Everybody rejoiced that at length an era of peace 
had dawned. 

At the meeting of the Board in New York City, 1889, the New Departure 
was out in force. The unanimous report of the Committee on the Home 
Department approving its action was severely criticised by the orators 
of the New Departure. A motion was made to refer the report back to 
the committee with three additional members, but this was lost and the 
report was accepted. The report on the nomination of officers occa- 
sioned animated discussion, but the plans of Andover again failed. A 
Committee of Nine was appointed, of which Rev. G. L. Walker, D. D., 
was chairman, to inquire into the methods of administration pursued at 
the Missionary Rooms in Boston, and to recommend any changes which 
should appear to them useful or important. Richard S. Storrs, D. D., 
LL.D., was re-elected and this unanimously, on the ground of his letter 
of acceptance as President of the Board. The Board adjourned to meet 
at Minneapolis, October, 1890, believing that at length they saw the blue 
sky. 

At Minneapolis the Committee of Nine presented their report. Its 
unfriendly spirit was so apparent and some of its statements so incredi- 
ble that Dr. Stimson, as soon as occasion offered, presented the following 
resolution : 


That in accepting the report of the Committee of Nine and placing it on file, which 
is the routine method prescribed by the rules of the Board, in view of the fact that it is 
presented in print and will be widely read, in order to prevent misunderstanding the 
Board deems it necessary to state that the Board must not be held to adopt the report 
beyond the portion contained in the appended resolutions, in its implications, its tone, 
or its statemeuts. 


This resolution was very heartily adopted, but as it bore heavily upon 
the distinguished gentlemen who had advocated it without consideration, 
Dr. Stimson yielded to their feelings and the last eight words were, at 
his suggestion, expunged the next day. 

This report of the Nine is examined in OUR Day for December, 1890, 
page 429. We refer our readers to that article. 

Several of the statements of the Committee of Nine were shown soon 
after the Minneapolis meeting to be egregiously false. The figuring was 
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grossly inaccurate. Legacies given to the American Home Missionary 
Society were added to the donations to it as donations and then added 
again as legacies to increase the total and so to disparage the comparative 
amount of donations to the American Board. 

Important modifications were introduced into the recommendations of 
the Committee of Nine by motions suggested by Professor Boardman, 
Joseph Cook, and President Storrs himself. 

‘In answering this question (in regard to doctrinal belief) you may 
use your own language or refer to any creeds of acknowledged weight, 
as to the doctrines in those creeds.’ The words in italics were added on 
motion of Dr. Boardman. This change made a good deal of fluttering, 
but was so clearly appropriate that it passed by a great majority. 

The direction under resolution fourth assumed final form and is now 
the law of the Prudential Committee, as follows : 


All applications for missionary appointment shall be made as now to the Corre- 
sponding Secretaries of the Board. Without further correspondence on doctrinal mat- 
ters the communications thus received by the Secretaries shall be presented forthwith 
to the Prudential Committee. In case the Committee desire further scrutiny into the 
theological opinions of the candidate they may address to him such supplementary ques- 
tions as may appear to them tmportant,* and if further light shall be needed this shall 
be had through an interview with the Committee as a body; or in case this, in any 


special instance, is not practicable, with a sub-committee appointed by them from their 
own number and consisting in partof laymen. At such theological examination hy 
the Committee the doors shall be open for the presence of any members of the Board or 


friends of the candidate. 


Dr. Withrow, with some frank and generous remarks, offered the fol- 
lowing resolution which was most cordially passed : 


In view of investigations made as to the management in the Missionary Rooms in 
Boston, the Board is glad hereby to express its unabated confidence in the Christian 
character, official fidelity and constant loyalty of the Secretaries, the Prudential Com- 
mittee and the Treasury Department to their high trusts and the specific instructions 
which they have received from the Board. 


Thus closed the meeting of the Board in October, 1Sgo. Since then 
the Prudential Committee have faithfully followed the course laid down 
forthem. The missionary work is expanding on all its fields of action. 
The Board had a meeting of old time spirit in Pittsfield, 1891, and people 
rejoiced that the sound of war was heard no more. Andover was quies- 
cent. If interior fires were burning, there was no eruption. They have 
now burst forth anew at Andover. Professor Smyth has taken the field 
again against the Board. Freed as he supposes from the menace of the 
law against what we regard as a great public immorality, and restored, as 
he imagines himself, to public confidence, he girds himself anew for a 
campaign against the Board. Andover Seminary in its new position 


*NoTe.—The words in italics which are ours, were suggested by Dr. Storrs, and 
adopted as an amendment unanimously 
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seems to be condemned to this unhappy fate, for so long as its rational- 
istic principles disqualify a man for the missionary work of the Board it 
feels itself to be under a condemnation too heavy to bear. But in this 
new attack it has no case at all. 


Two Andover students were recently rejected on the grounds of health 
and hereditary tendencies. In the one case there were certain unfavor- 
able testimonials as to health, and in the other case caution was sus- 
tained by the officials of four first-class insurance companies. The 
answers to the questions proposed on doctrinal matters did not enter 
into the case of eithercandidate. Health and constitution have come to 
be very important points of consideration. Young missionaries of high 
promise in all other respects have gone into the field and have died or 
have returned within two or three years of their departure, not being 
able to stand the process of acclimation. Many thousands of dollars 
have thus been expended without yielding any apparent return. An- 
dover has no ground to stand upon in this new assault upon positions 
four times decided. It asks various questions which show a querulous 
spirit unbecoming a great institution. We think some of them border 
on insolence, and detract from the character of the questioner. After 
four great debates at Des Moines, Springfield, New York, and Minneap- 
olis, in which the Andover constituency had every advantage, the Board 
gave and reiterated its solemn condemnation of the Andover vagary 
concerning probation after death. We have brought together these de- 
cisions that our readers may judge of the propriety of the new attempt 
of Andover to secure minority control of the Board and its funds and to 
teach divisive and pervasive errors. A writer for Andover claims that 
the course of the Prudential Committee, which has simply obeyed reit- 
erated instructions, is not in accordance with the present mind of the 
constituency of the American Board. This word ‘‘constituency”’ is 
made to play a great part in the Andover side of the discussion. If this 
writer would only insert the word ‘‘ Andover”’ before ‘‘ constituency ’’ it 
is probably true that the Andover constituency of the Board is a discon- 
tented and hostile constituency. But the prophetic threats of what this 
‘constituency ’’ will do, have remained among the unfulfilled prophe- 
cies. The true constituency of the Board has shown itself by steadily 
increasing its funds, and furnishing all the men the Board needs. If 
Andover supposes that the real constituency of the Board has come over 
to the New Departure, and will henceforth require no evangelical belief 
and no Christian character except such as will please Andover and will 
exclude all questions about the Bible and immortality, it is indulging a 
dream. The Andover constituency is very loud and very small. We 
mourn the fall of a once noble institution from its high estate it had 
when it led the van of the missionary forces. But the great seminaries 
at Oberlin and Chicago are giving sound instruction. 
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REPLY BY THE REV. R. G. MCNIECE, D. D., OF SALT LAKE CITY. 


118. What is thought by loyal Americans in Utah of President 
Eliot's recent speech at Salt Lake City, on Mormonism ? 


Nothing has so stirred up the indignation of Americans here for a 
long time as this address of President Eliot. The Mormons having 
heard of his coming through some of their students at Harvard, sent 
several of their prominent men to Provo to meet him. They took him 
to the Templeton Hotel and kept him surrounded by Mormon officials 
from the time of his arrival Wednesday afternoon until his departure 
Friday. They invited him to deliver a lecture in the Tabernacle, and 
filled it with an audience of over six thousand. Of course a large 
number of the audience were Americans. The Mormons provided a 
chorus of some four hundred voices around a great organ singing in 
fine style the Hallelujah Chorus from the Messiah. All this attention 
seemed to turn President Eliot’s head. It is certain, at least, that he 
stood up before the great audience and made a speech to his Mormon 
hearers which any genuine American should have been ashamed to 
make. He was very ready to go out of his way to make unwarrantable 
comparisons and false applications of historical principles in order to 
catch the applause of the Mormons. 

Look at the outrageous way in which he undertakes to dignify the 
planting of this colony in Utah in behalf of polygamy and priestly gov- 
ernment, by placing it on a level with the planting of the Pilgrims and 
Puritans in New England. Notice how he distinctly calls the Mormon 
church a Christian church and places it on a level with the Christian 
church! Of course the Mormons applauded what he said, while all 
the Americans bit their lips in shame and disappointment to think 
that the President of Harvard would condescend to make such false 
and anti-American comparisons, 

The Mormons applauded the speech to the echo. The Americans 
went in large numbers expecting to hear an inspiring address on edu- 
cation, and never once dreamed that the President of Harvard would 
make a Mormon speech. That he should seek to be conciliatory and 
generous toward his audience would be commendable. But that is very 
different from going far over towards the Mormon side and presenting the 
same ideas and arguments the Mormons themselves have been present- 
ing in their defense during all the years they were defying the United 
States Government and trampling its laws under their feet. The speech 
was about the most unmanly, non-American, uncalled for thing of the 
kind I ever heard. It will take President Eliot the next forty years 
to drive out of American hearts and minds here the prejudice against 
himself and the university he represents, which was engendered by 
his address. 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 


PRESIDENT ELioT has shocked the scholars as well as the 
common people of the Republic by classifying the Mormon 
organization as a Christian church. He draws a curious 
parallel between the Mormon fathers and, the Pilgrim fathers 
as defenders of religious liberty. He seems to place on the 
same level of honor the beastly propagandists of polygamy and 
the saintly founders of all that is best in American civiliza- 
tion. Scores of journals and pulpits and platforms have 
exposed the blunders in history and the ethical enormity of 
President Eliot’s speech in the Mormon Tabernacle. 

Dr. McNiece of Salt Lake City attributes the mischief of 
the address to the misleading effect of Mormon courtesies 
and falsehoods. The president of Harvard has evidently 
forgotten the proverb which the Germans call the eleventh 
commandment: ‘‘ Thou shalt not suffer thyself to be hood- 
winked.’’ While the Mormon newspapers yet publish adver- 
tisements of books defending polygamy, and while Mormon 
hymns yet sing its praises, and experts in the study of Mor- 
monism declare that polygamy is by no means abandoned, 
President Eliot telegraphs to the East, after forty-eight hours 
in Utah, that plural marriage is given up and that Mormon 
disloyalty is at an end. Thus the Latter Day swindle captures 
one more distinguished victim. 

It is possible that President Eliot’s well known extreme 
liberalism in regard to religious creeds accounts for his calling 
the Mormon establishment under Brigham Young a Christian 
church. A liberal religious journal in Boston once affirmed 
that the foremost infidel agitator in the United States might be 
received as a member of a radical Unitarian church. A theo- 
retical reception of Mormons on the one side, and of avowed 
infidels on the other, into an organization that continues to 
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call itself Christian, shows the breadth of a false liberalism as 
well as its venturesomeness. ‘‘ The inspiration of everybody,’’ 
it has been well said, ‘‘is equivalent to the inspiration of 
nobody.’’ So the church membership of everybody in a lax 
organization without definite standards is equivalent to the 
church membership of nobody. 

We regret exceedingly the injurious influence that President 
Eliot’s Salt Lake City speech has exerted in diminishing rev- 
erence for the good name of Harvard University. It ought 
to be understood by the public that much of the best journal- 
ism of Boston and several professors of Harvard very decidedly 
dissent from the positions of President Eliot on more than one 
important question of current moral and political reform. 


WALT WHITMAN is likely to be forgotten as a poet within 
two or three generations unless the best is decisively sepa- 
rated from the worst in his writings. His collected works 
can be published with safety to his reputation among respect- 
able, or decent people, only in an expurgated edition. Por- 
tions of his Leaves of Grass, as is well known, are actionable 
at law. Experts assure us that, but for the age, illness and 
comparative poverty of the author, legal proceedings would 
have been commenced against Whitman for republishing the 
brutal obscenities with which, by deliberate and final choice, 
he connected his name. A prospect of legal proceedings sup- 
ported by the explicit opinion of the Attorney General of 
Massachusetts, has prevented, in Boston, the issuing of a 
complete edition of his earlier writings. 

Emerson himself, so Whitman says in his last edition, once 
spent the best part of a day in trying to convince their author 
that he ought to cancel his indecent passages. The conversa- 
tion occurred on the great mall of Boston Common, beneath 
the historic elms, in front of which this paragraph is written. 
‘‘T could not answer his arguments,’’ says Whitman, “‘ but 
thought it best for me to go on in my own way.’’ The mat- 
ter to which Mr. Emerson so strenuously objected, unless 
eliminated from Whitman’s writings by his final editors, will 
sink his productions to obscurity by the steady tendency of 
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all such vulgarities to disappear from the memory of the best 
men and women. The value of virility can be illustrated 
without the infamy of indecency. 

Whitman’s theory of the universe was such that he made 
on principle little or no distinction between the higher and 
lower on the scale of esthetic, nor even on that of ethical, 
merit. He had no self-consistent philosophy. But his pet 
scheme of thought required him to consider everything that 
exists as equally divine and beautiful. He gloried in prais- 
ing warts and wens as well as flowers and stars. He rarely 
escapes from the bondage of this violently unscientific phase 
of speculation. It made him original in poetry, just as a boy 
is made original among his mates by standing on his head. 
Whitman catalogues in his poems ugly objects, as well as 
beautiful ones, with keen zest, and expects us to admire his 
lack of discrimination as if it were the result of an uncommon 
impartiality, comprehensiveness and intensity in his love of 
nature. 

He had poetic endowments of a high although rough order, 
but we doubt whether posterity will ever rank him as a great 
poet. He lacked melody of expression, refinement and del- 
icacy of feeling, and depth of spiritual insight. In all his 
productions, often so prolific in celebrating the riot of animal- 
ity in man, there is not one poem of love, fitly describing the 
supreme moral, religious and distinctively human passion, 
which all the greatest poets have treated with absorbing 
interest. 

His uncouthness of rhetoric and contempt for symmetry of 
form, and harmony and melody in expression, proceeded in 
part from a certain roughness of temperament in himself and 
in part from his vicious literary principle that whatever is 
real needs no sifting, but is poetic and divine as it stands. 
Mr. Emerson was once asked what the great secrets of liter- 
ary merit were and replied, ‘‘ Selection and omission.” 
Walt Whitman has much merit in his best work, but he 
never mastered these secrets. 

It appears from the public prints that the estate of the poet, 
so far as covered by his will, was worth only thirteen thou- 
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sand dollars. Of this sum ten thousand were assigned as 
the value of his almost squalid, little, wooden house and 
the accompanying lot on a poor street in Camden, where he 
passed his last years and where he died. The writer of this 
notice had the pathetic experience of visiting the aged poet 
there about a year ago and of courteously conversing with 
him on poetry, philosophy and religion. The large chamber 
was in an inconceivably untidy condition. The litter of a 
score of years seemed to be accumulated in it. The disorder 
and dustiness and uncombed helter-skelter reminded one of 
the most uncouth passages in Whitman’s poems. The poet 
himself was in his shirt sleeves and so received his visitor. 
The large, bony and hairy hands did not tremble as an auto- 
graph was affixed to the fly leaf of his book, but the lower 
limbs of the aged man were piteously paralyzed — a result 
of his noble work in the Washington hospitals during the 
war. His attendant and the present writer assisted him to 
rise from the white and clean couch. Standing erect, the 
poet had an air of both benignity and dignity, and yet a cer- 
tain well-known deliberate unconventionality and eccentricity 
of aspect. He had a good, although really not a highly 
remarkable, head. It is to be hoped that he possessed a better 
heart than his worst poems picture so offensively ; but, it was 
evident that the texture of the temperament, the subtlest 


thing in the poetic organization, was by no means of the 
finest. 


CHURCH members of all denominations in Massachusetts 
are uniting for independent political action to make the 
liquor traffic an outlaw. The Massachusetts Anti-Saloon 
League has completed its organization by the adoption of a 
constitution. The meeting was held in the committee room 
of the Wesleyan Association, where for many weeks the 
projectors have gathered on Monday mornings and developed 
the plan which will be carried out through the league. The 
object of the league is to unite the pastors and laymen in 
political action against the saloon, while exercising their per- 
sonal preferences in other matters. The league starts into its 
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field of labor by issuing the following circular to all the 
pastors of Massachusetts : 


DEAR SIR AND BROTHER :—The undersigned clergymen and laymen 
have resolved to form an organization that shall be known as the 
Massachusetts Anti Saloon League. It is proposed to unite in this 
way in opposition to the saloon all the voters of the commonwealth, of 
whatever political party, who can be reached through the instrumental- 
ity of the churches. The saloon interest is thoroughly organized and 
defiant. It behooves the friends of temperance to be equally united and 
aggressive. 

A study of the returns of the recent vote on the subject of license 
reveals the fact that there is a majority of nearly 8,000 in favor of no- 
license in the State. If this force can be welded together by a strong 
and active bond of sympathy, it will not take long to sweep the saloon 
from our borders. 

We transmit herewith a set of resolutions which we desire you to 
sign yourself, if you agree with the sentiments expressed in them, and 
circulate among your parishioners for their signatures. Our hope is 
to get at least 80,000 voters to this pledge who shall be organized for 
effective work. 

We ask you to co-operate with us actively, and to take an early op- 
portunity to bring the subject to the attention of your people from the 
pulpit, communicating with us concerning the results of your effort. 

We also hand you, on a separate slip of paper, a statement of facts in 
regard to the liquor traffic, licensed and otherwise, in this common- 
wealth, which will furnish the basis and material of argument in any 
public discussion of the subject, in the pulpit or elsewhere, in which 
you may feel disposed to engage. 


We believe that the press is the power in educating public sentiment. 
Therefore we would like to have you see that our documents are pub- 
lished in your local paper or papers. In furtherance of the same idea, 
will you not give us your view of this movement in about one hundred 
words, that we may have it published over your own name in some 
Boston paper? When you organize your local league, will you inform 
us of the number of voters that join it? We would also be glad to have 
you send us an outline of the sermon you preach upon the subject, that 
we may publish it likewise. 

Now is the time to strike a great blow, not alone for society and 
the church, but for the home, for civilization, for religion and human- 
ity. God grant that we may not fail of our duty in the crisis. 

Fraternally yours, 
D. O. Mears, President; Hugh Montgomery, Secretary; Rev. A. E. 
Dunning, D. D., editor Congregationalist ; Rev. Charles Parkhurst, 
D. D., editor Zon’s Herald; Rev. George Horr, Jr., D. D., editor 
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Watchman; Rev. George H. Emerson, editor Christian Leader; Rev. 
F, C. Foster, D. D., assistant editor Watchman, Rev. J. B. Dunn, D. D., 
editor oston Traveler; Rev. M. D. Buell, D. D., dean of Boston 
University ; Rev. G. C. Lorimer, D. D., Rev. N. T. Whitaker, D. D., 
Rev. A. H. Plumb, D. D., Rev. William R. Clark, Rev. E. H. Capen, 
D. D., Prof. L. T. Townsend, D. D., Rev. Charles Woodworth, Rev. W. 
F. Warren, D. D., Rev. Alexander Blackburn, Rev. M. M. G. Dana, D. 
D., Rev. L. G. Bates, D. D., Rev. G. A. Gordon, D. D., Rev. J. W. 
Lindsay, D. D., Rev. George S. Chadbourne, D. D., Rev. George H. 
Mansfield, Rev. Arthur Little, D. D., Rev. Dr. P. A. McKenna, Rev. 
Nehemiah Boynton, Rev. George A. Tewksbury, Rev. B. R. Burke- 
ley, Rev. Robert McDonald, Joseph Cook, Rev. George N. Howard, 
Rev. George L. Richmond, Charles F. Washburn, Hon. Alden Spear, 
William H. Ward, Griffin Place, Everett O. Fisk, George E. At- 
wood, Hon. Frederick Fosdick, Horatio B. Lincoln, Samuel B. 
Capen, Rufus F. Greeley, Hon. B. B. Johnson, R. F. Raymond, Esq., 
R. T. Buck, Colonel Edward H. Haskell, Edward H. Dunn, O. W. 
Norcross, George Wright, Henry F. Smith, R. James, S. K. Harriman, 
M. D., W. B. Herrick, R. J. Fox, H. C. Greeley, James A. Pike, H. M. 
Moore, Rufus S. Frost, George W. Cate, John Currier, A. M. Hunting- 
ton, L. W. Fowle. 


The pledge or resolution referred to is as follows : 


We, legal voters of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, whose 
names are hereto affixed, unite in the formation of the Anti-Saloon 
League, for the purpose of securing the suppression of the liquor traffic 
through this commonwealth. 

To this end we hereby solemnly declare: 

1. That we owe primary allegiance to God and humanity, to ou 
country and commonwealth, and we will make our political action con- 
form to these higher claims. 

2. That we will always aim to give our vote, in caucuses and at the 
polls, for candidates to serve as officers in the commonwealth who are 
known to be and who have avowed themselves to be opponents of the 
saloon. 

3. That reserving the right to entertain individually our political 
preferences, we hold ourselves free from the domination of the liquor 
power, in our exercise of the elective franchise. 


The constitution was accepted as drafted by the committee 
with the exception of one or two amendments of an unimpor- 
tant nature. The text of the instrument as finally adopted is 
as appended : 

VOL, IX.—NO. 53. 24 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE MASSACHUSETTS ANTI-SALOON 
LEAGUE. 


ARTICLE I.—NAME. 


The name of this organization shall be the Anti-Saloon League of 
Massachusetts. 
ARTICLE II.—AIM. 


The aim of this league is the destruction of the saloon by an earnest, 
unbiased enforcement of existing laws, and by the use of the ballot to 
secure such other legislation as may be necessary to accomplish the end 
in view. 


ARTICLE III.—MEMBERSHIP. 


Any legal voter in the commonwealth proposed by the secretary and 
approved by the executive committee may become a member on signing 
the following pledge : 

1. That we owe primary allegiance to God and humanity, to our 
country and the commonwealth, and we will make our political action 
conform to these higher claims. 

2. That we will always aim to give our vote, in caucuses and at the 
polls, for candidates to serve as officers in the commonwealth, who are 
known to be and who have avowed themselves to be opponents of the 
saloon. 

3. That reserving the right to entertain individually our political 
preferences, we hold ourselves free from the domination of the liquor 
power, in our exercise of the elective franchise. 


ARTICLE IV.—-OFFICERS. 


The officers of this league shall be a president, five vice-presidents, 
secretary and treasurer (last two offices may be held by the same per- 
son), a general executive committee, consisting of the president, vice- 
presidents, secretary and five members, and at least fifteen members, 
who shall be elected as far as may be to represent the entire state ; five 
of these shall be chosen annually by vote of a majority of members of 
the league present, and voting thereon. Elections shall take place on 
the second Monday in January of each year. 


ARTICLE V.—ANNUAL MEETING. 


Annual meetings shall be held on the second Monday in January of 
each year, at such hour and place as the executive committee may 
appoint. Notice of such meetings shall be mailed by the secretary to 
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each member. Each local league shall be entitled to honorary repre- 
sentation by one delegate. Notice of said meeting shall be mailed to 
each local league. 


ARTICLE VI.—SPECIAL MEETINGS. 


Special meetings of the league may be called by the president and 
secretary at any time and place by giving three days’ notice of such 
meeting, and setting forth in such notice the business to come before 
such meeting. 


ARTICLE VII.—MEETINGS OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Meetings of the executive committee shall be held at least once every 
month at such times and places as said committee may appoint. At 
such meetings the secretary and treasurer shall present full reports of 
the work and financial condition of the league. Special meetings may 
be called at any time or place by the secretary, by notice to each member 
of the committee. 


ARTICLE VIII.—DUTIES AND POWERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The executive committee shall have power to employ such servants 
and agents and incur such bills and expenses as they may deem expedi- 
ent for the prosecution of the work of the league, and shall have general 
charge and direction of the business of the league. 


ARTICLE IX.—AMENDMENTS TO CONSTITUTION. 


This constitution may be altered or amended at any meeting duly 
called, notice of the same having been given at a previous meeting. 


Many preachers in Buffalo, including all the Congrega- 
tional, Baptist and Methodist, and most of the Presbyterian 
pastors, are urging all opponents of the liquor traffic to unite 
in a moral and political scheme for the suppression of the 
saloon. ‘The plan consists of an appeal and an alternative. 
A petition is to be circulated throughout the republic for sig- 
natures appealing to both the Republican and the Democratic 
convention of 1892, ‘‘ to pronounce in favor of ultimate na- 
tional prohibition of the manufacture and sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors as a beverage, and to insist that no primaries or 
caucuses henceforth be held in saloons, and no person in the 
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liquor business be nominated for any office to represent the 
party. Incase measures of radical reform fail to be adopted 
by either of the present ruling parties, provided an aroused 
public conviction become manifest throughout the nation, the 
signers favor the immediate gathering of a National Conven- 
tion looking to the union of the moral forces of the organiza- 
tion of a new great party of Reform, with a well-chosen generic 
name, and with abolition of the liquor traffic as the leading 
burden of its present mission, believing that other questions 
will be ably and wisely handled by the good judgment of our 
best citizens and statesmen when assembled in convention.’’ 
Several thousands of dollars would need to be expended in 
circulating and presenting such a petition. It is to be hoped 
that wealthy friends of temperance will provide the necessary 
funds. We shall rejoice to see this appeal made. The alter- 
native, of which there is sure to be need, can be made effect- 
ive only by a National Convention. Such an assembly, we 
hope, will be held, but much time and money will be needed 
to make it a success. We assure our Buffalo friends that the 
conflict on which they propose to enter is a very serious one. 
It is not likely to be decided without prolonged and expen- 
sive self-sacrifice. Ifa right kind of re-organization of politics 
is secured the object to be gained will be worth all it will 
cost. In any case the proposed agitation illustrates and en- 
larges the tide of moral sentiment now rising in the churches 
against the liquor traffic. 


NEWSPAPERS are the chief reading of the modern average 
man of business. We have been studying the statistics in 
Rowell’s Newspaper Directory. In 18g0, the total number 
of periodicals in the United States and Canada was 17,760, 
with a circulation of 41,524,000, which we note makes an 
average of one periodical in each issue for every adult. 
There are 12,603 weeklies, with a circulation of 23,228,750, 
making an average of almost two weekly papers to every 
five persons, that is, to every family. The monthlies are 
2,076, with a circulation of 9,245,750, two monthlies to every 
three families. The dailies are 1,536, with a circulation of 
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6,653,250, one daily to every alternate family. The total 
yearly issue of all periodicals is 3,481,610,000, an average of 
267 periodicals per year to every five persons, or five per 
week to every family. 

In 1883, Mr. Rowell reported 456 Sunday papers, counting 
weekly papers issued on that day, as well as dailies. He 
has not counted the total in his recent reports, but from his 
directory we have tallied them as follows : 

The total number of Sunday papers in the United States 
in 1890 was 650, a gain of about 200 in seven years, a per- 
centage of gain fully twice as great as the increase of popula- 
tion. Of these 294 are weekly ‘‘Sunday’’ papers, however, 
which are not usually printed, and not always sold on the 
Sabbath. Of the remainder, only 151 are issued seven days 
in the week, of which all but twenty are morning papers. 
There are 205 dailies that have a Sunday issue, but no Mon- 
day issue. The total number of dailies is 1,552, of which 
only 356 issue Sunday editions. 

Canada is not counted in these statistics of Sunday papers, 
for there are but two Sunday papers in all British America— 
one in Vancouver, one in Victoria. 

Of the seven newspapers rated in the directory as having a 
daily circulation of above 100,000, one has no Sunday edition 
—the Chicago Daily News. Among the other morning 
dailies that respect the Sabbath, those of greatest prominence 
and largest circulation are: Public Ledger, of Philadelphia ; 
the Commercial Gazette, of Pittsburgh; the Journal, of Bos- 
ton ; the Democrat and Chronicle, of Rochester. 

With five periodicals, on the average, in every family, there 
is not much chance for books. ‘‘ The better is a great enemy 
of the best.’’ We must guard not only against bad reading 
crowding out the good, but also against the good crowding 
out the better and the best. If there were no religious 
reasons for excluding Sunday papers from our homes, there 
is a sufficient intellectual reason in the fact that most people 
on week-days get no time to read anything but daily papers, 
which mirror chiefly the dark and materialistic side of life, 
and even that in a fragmentary way, and so need to shut 
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themselves away from its political, commercial and social 
gossip on the Sabbath, that they may read the better litera- 
ture of weeklies, monthlies, and of books, which present 
both sides of life in balanced form. 


Civilized nations may be divided into two grand divisions, 
the Continental and the Anglo-Saxon. The former spend 
their Sabbaths, so far as they are free from toil, in light read- 
ing and other amusements. The latter spend their Sabbaths 
in the reading and hearing of the best and noblest thoughts. 
These facts certainly have a causative relation to the corre- 
sponding difference in the liberties and literature and religion 
of the two groups. The Sunday paper we have borrowed 
from the Continent. In Great Britain and her colonies it is 
almost unknown. We want neither Continental politics nor 
Continental religion, and therefore we should shut out their 
chief cause, the Continental Sunday and the Sunday paper, 
which, with the Sunday saloon, are its chief props. 


Intellectual and political reasons, therefore, conspire with 
conscience to banish from the Sabbath the toil and traffic and 
turmoil of the Sunday paper. Let the gossip of the day once 
in the week leave the field to the Book of Eternity and its 
noblest companions in the literature of knowledge and of 
power. 


Ex-PRESIDENT MAGOUN sends us the following searching 
note on Iowa politics: 


Prohibition has won another great victory in Iowa. The present 
session of our Legislature has been chiefly occupied by efforts to over- 
throw our anti-saloon law. After thorough-going license was defeated 
by the failure of the Schmidt bill in the Senate, a recreant Republican 
brought in a half-and-half license, or county option bill. His vote and 
that of another Republican elected by Prohibitionists gave option a 
constitutional majority of two in the Senate, but yesterday the House 
indefinitely postponed it by a vote of 52 to 46, two representatives being 
absent in the House of 1oo members. Nothing else can be set on foot in 
this General Assembly against our law, which stands inviolate and intact. 
Several other license and option bills are, indeed, on the Senate and 
House lists, but they also will be indefinitely postponed. 
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The struggle has been long, strong, and severe. Nothing more 
plausible than the Gatch bill could have been offered to perplexed, 
harassed, and timid Republicans ; though, as I have amply shown, local 
option to repeal a law of the Legislature zs wwconstitutional in Iowa. 
License Republicans can now have little hope, and their generous treat- 
ment by their prohibition brethren in the late State Convention, electing 
delegates to Minneapolis and having nothing to do with state issues, 
should lead them to give the law a better chance hereafter. 


COLLEGE-BRED women have taken a house on Rivington 
Street, New York City, and in the midst of poverty and 
squalor are trying to show the beauty of cleanliness and 
godliness. The report of the second year of this enterprise, 
known as the College Settlement, is an encouraging record 
of growth and good work accomplished. Miss Vida Scudder, 
the Secretary of the Electoral Board of the Association, says 
in her report: ‘‘ A College Settlement has a two-fold value. 
It aims at direct helpfulness to the poor, among whom its 
lot is cast; it achieves helpfulness less direct, yet possibly 
more potent to the cultured from whom its strength is drawn. 
In the awakened intelligence and consecration of the cult- 
ured class lies, after all, the most serious promise for the suc- 
cess of that great movement towards social reconstruction 
in the midst of which we live.’? There is a free circulating 
library of fifteen hundred volumes in the house on Rivington 
street and last year the circulation was ten thousand. United 
States histories are most popular among the boys. Books of 
travel and the bound magazines are also in great demand. 
The fiction that is read is of a good order. There isa sav- 
ings bank and the sums deposited vary from one cent, which 
is a common amount, up to six dollars, which has been the 
largest single deposit. There are two bathrooms which in 
the summer are taxed to the utmost. In July and August 
over one thousand baths were taken and fifty-nine of these 
were in one day. There are three clubs for girls and one for 
young men about eighteen years of age. These young men, 
realizing that they will soon be citizens, have been studying 
civil government with considerable interest. They have 
been very helpful in the exercise of a manly chivalry to the 
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ladies connected with the Association, who are resident at the 
house. As there is a large German element these young 
men particularly enjoy the Choral Club and the vesper ser- 
vice Sunday evenings. To this service come the older boys 
and girls and their mothers. They sing the standard church 
hymns, listen to a Scripture recitation and reverently chant 
the Lord’s Prayer. ‘The College Settlement has a summer 
home at Katonah, New York, which was open last year from 
June 22d to August 29th. During that time ninety-four dif- 
ferent boys and girls of all ages were entertained as friends. 
They came eighteen and twenty at atime, each party remain- 
ing two weeks. As there was but one servant, the boys and 
girls assisted in the housework. It is hoped that a similar 


Settlement will be opened in Boston in the autumn of the 
present year. 


IN refutation of the assertion that Christianity does not 
touch the higher classes in missionary fields, the following 
statement from one of the lady teachers sent out by the 
Woman’s Board of Missions and stationed at Kyoto, Japan, 
has much interest. She writes: 

‘*In one Christian school, which out of many can be cited 
as an example, there was the daughter of a judge of the 
Supreme Court—himself and his wife earnest Christian 
workers, who said, when putting her into school: ‘ Teach 
my daughter Christianity. If she can learn but one thing, 
teach her that.’ She became a Christian in a few months. 
Another pupil was the daughter of a high Government 
official. Neither of the parents was a Christian, but they 
were willing to put her under Christian influences, and even 
invited one of the Christian teachers to make a long visit to 
their home; the official giving as a reason that Christianity 
was an excellent thing for women, and he wanted his wife 
and mother to hear about it. Other pupils were the daughter 
and niece of the Governor of the Ken. One married a pro- 
fessor of science who studied at Yale College, the other a 
civil engineer now holding a high position under Govern- 
ment in Tokyo. Japanese women of wealth, influence, and 
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high social position, belonging in the large cities, have taken 
up the cause of temperance, social purity, and the elevation 
of women, in a way that shows plainly that the influence of 
Christian women who have been taught in our mission 
schools is being felt throughout the land. There are twelve 
Christian members of the new Parliament. 

‘* When a newspaper like the /afax Maz/ makes the follow- 
ing statement, it is certainly significant : ‘Eminent statesmen 
and educational authorities, though not fvofessed converts to 
the doctrines of Christianity, are convinced, and do not hesi- 
tate to avow in public, that the only efficient and practicable 
system of morality which can be adopted into the educational 
programme of the country is that furnished by the teachings 
of Christ. That persons in high station take an active in- 
terest in the growth of the Christian system of education is 
shown beyond all doubt by the handsome donations which 
statesmen like Counts Okuma and Inouye, and merchants 
like Messrs. Hara, Rokuro, and Shibusawa Eiichi, subscribed 
for the founding of a university at Kyoto under the control 
of the late Rev. Mr. Neesima.’ 

‘“The same paper in a later issue adds: ‘ The truth is that 
little hostility exists toward Christianity itself among any 
class of the people except the Buddhist priesthood.’ ”’ 


Joun HENRY BArRRows, D.D., of Chicago, the distinguished 
president of the committee in charge of the religious con- 
gresses to be held in connection with the Columbian World’s 
Fair, has been added to the staff of the editors of OUR Day. 


Mr. SPURGEON’S portrait published in this number is from 
a recent photograph, showing the greatest preacher of his 
generation at his ripest period. 
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